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Shoot the Shells 
with Steel-Protection Around the 
Smokeless Powder 






You get that protection in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club brands which are the only shells made 
in America lined with Steel Yet you pay no more than you do for the unlined makes. 


To get shells with Steel Lining, you have to be sure that each box bears the round red UMC 
trade mark and the words “Steel Lined.” It will pay you to look carefully, for the Steel Lining 
does several very important things: It keeps out the moisture; protects the gun and the shooter 
because it makes the shell stronger and safer; improves the shooting in every way. 








You should have no trouble to get UMC Steel Lined Shells as they are sold by over 30,000 dealers. But 


if your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will arrange for you to be supplied without delay. 





1909 UMC Game Laws and Guide Directory Free 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 
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T cour -BREECH, HAMMEI LESS 
}REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


Remington ideas stand out as conspicuously in the gun-world as wireless 
telegraphy and the aeroplane in the world at large. Remington guns lead i 
modern thought—are apace with progress. 




















The Remington Auto-Loading Shotgun loads itself. The recoil ejects the 
empty shell, throws a loaded one into place and cocks the gun. Your trigger finger controls 
five shots, giving three to get cripples. 










The Remington Pump Gun sets up a new standard. The Solid Breech does 
\ away with a hammer to catch, keeps dirt out of the action and insures safety. If you prefer 
N the pump action, get the up-to-date Remington. 


Both guns shoot hard and close, are fine in finish and handy to handle. They are Solid 


Breech, Hammerless, absolutely safe—in a class by themselves. 







If your dealer will not supply you with a Twentieth Century Remington, write us 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


\ Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City ILION, N.Y., U.S.A. 


" AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN 
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and fishing magazine published. You can get up a club of subscribers 
for us without any difficulty. In fact, you will find it a pleasure to talk 
to your friends about this book. 


We have at present a list of over two thousand local agents, who at one 
time or another have sent us subscriptions and in return have received a 
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E BELIEVE in fresh air, sunshine, and 
out-door life, the tonic that makes for 
a young old age; 

In living, rather than making a living; in 
healthful leisure, rather than grinding work; 

In developing the capacity for enjoyment, 
rather than encouraging commercial strife that 
makes men mere machines; 

In conserving the health, improving the 
disposition, and extending the mental horizon; 
rather than increasing the fortune, ruining the 
temper, and becoming sullen and morose— 
intolerable to others and one’s self; 

In a month a year away from business wor- 
ries and domestic cares—a month of freedom 
from the tyranny of time tables, convention- 
ality, and corsets, household drudgery and 
deadening routine; 

In any excuse that takes one to the woods 
and fields, the streams and lakes, on healthful 
tramps with dog and gun, with rod and reel; or 
lacking these, with mind attuned to Nature’s 
myriad charms; 

In protection and propagation of fish and 
game, that they may contribute to the health, 
comfort and happiness of mankind; 

In the protection of our birds, our forests, 
our natural parks and beauty spots, against the 
commercialism of theage;and absolute prohibi- 
tion of the destruction of any creature merely 
for pleasure or to show the prowess of those 
who are reverting to the type of primeval man; 


AND 


In all wholesome things that make for sane, 
happy, and healthful living; that the American 
people may get more out of existence; that they 
may inherit their birthright; that they may have 
life and that they may have it more abundantly. 
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A TYPICAL NORTH WOODS GUIDE 


—Illustrating ‘‘Camping in Comfort.” See page 353. 
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THE POLLUTION OF STREAMS 
AN APPEAL TO ANGLERS* 


By C. H. TOWNSEND 


HE pollution of public 
waters is our most com- 
mon act and our most 
uncivilized practice. The 
casting of refuse in a 
stream results only in 
transferring it from one 
neighborhood to another. 

The great evil with which practical fish- 
culture in America has to contend at the 
present time is the contamination of public 
waters by sewage and the refuse of manu- 
factories. . 

Although the propagation of fishes by 
artificial means has, in this country, reached 
a degree of efficiency unequalled in other 
countries, the preservation of streams in con- 
ditions desirable for the maintenance of fish 
life has been singularly neglected. 

In a majority of those states which possess 
fishery resources there exist more or less 
effective restrictions upon fishing and the 
operation of fishery industries, but it is sel- 
dom that enactments against the depositing 
of waste matter in fishing water are en- 
forced. 





The annual output of fish fry from hatch- 
eries in various parts of the country, operated 
by the Fisheries Bureau at Washington, has 
now reached the enormous figure of some- 
thing like three thousand millions. The fish 
cultural work of the different state fishery 
commissions, taken collectively, yields prob- 
ably equal numbers of young fry. The 
Governmental part of the work is done from 
no more than thirty-five or forty hatcheries 
scattered over the country—a remarkable 
illustration of the efficiency of artificial fer- 
tilization and rearing of fry. 

It would be safe to state that fish planting 
in America exceeds that of all other countries 
put together. Fish culturists from Europe 
and from countries as far away as Japan and 
New Zealand come here to study our methods. 

All our fish commissioners of experience, 
both National and State, are agreed that the 
decrease in the supply of food fishes is trace- 
able more to the pollution of waters than to 
any other cause, and stream pollution is going 
on at a rate proportionate to the increase in 
population and the development of manu- 
facturing industries. 


% An address delivered before the Angler’s Club of New York and reprinted by permission from the Twelfth Annual Report 


of the New York Zoological Society. 
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The effects of pollution are most serious 
in the more densely populated states. It 
begins almost at the sources of streams and 
extends to the very mouths of the largest 
rivers. 

The conditions would probably not be so 
serious in their effect upon the supply of 
fresh-water fishes had not the flow of streams 
been lessened by deforestation. With the 
cutting away of forests and the cultivation 
of the land, the summer temperature of 
streams has become higher and the breeding 
grounds of game and food fishes covered by 
silt washed down by floods. 

Happily the movement for reforestation is 
gaining ground. It is most important, and 
all anglers should be active supporters of the 
efforts now being made forforest preservation. 

The pollution of streams not only affects 
fishing for sport and commercial fishing, but 
the all-important matter of public health. 

The agencies at work are almost too varied 
for enumeration. In general the pollution 
of water is caused by sawmills, pulp and paper 
mills, tanneries, starch, cheese and sugar 
factories, gas, wood alcohol, chemical, glass 
and dye works, oil refineries, distilleries and 
breweries, logging, smelting and mining, 
and by factories of all sorts. To this cata- 
logue might be added the item of dead ani- 
mals, which in the aggregate is an important 
one. 

There is also the depositing in the waters 
of cinders, garbage and trash by the vast 
fleet of fresh-water steamers everywhere. 
In addition to these sources of pollution 
there is practically all the city and town 
sewage of the country. 

With such facts confronting us there is no 
need of inquiring why we do not get better 
results from our admirable National and 
State fish cultural work. It is not merely 
the class of anglers who are concerned—the 
people everywhere are becoming alive to the 
dangers of the situation. 


The streams of western Pennsylvania, for 
instance, are already ruined by coal mining. 
I have recently visited some of the streams 
in which I fished as a boy. They are today 
little more than sulphur-yellow drains of 
coal mines, disfiguring the fair face of nature, 
in many cases throughout their entire courses 
and for distances sometimes as great as the 
width of two or three counties. They con- 
tain no living thing—neither fish, frog, cray- 
fish, nor any form of animal or plant life. 
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The coal and coke industries which have 
brought about these conditions may possibly 
be regulated at some future time. At present 
their vast importance and the state of public 
opinion do not give us any hope for stream 
purification in coal mining regions. 

The well-known conditions of pollution 
extending throughout the Hudson river and 
its tributaries may be found in all rivers of the 
country where the population is great and the 
manufacturing industries well developed. 

Boards of health throughout the country 
are considering the conditions, but little is 
accomplished except where local conditions 
here and there become intolerable. Officers 
are usually unable to enforce existing laws 
and juries will not convict. 

The herculean labor involved in setting 
things right will require the consent of the 
population and a liberal use of money and 
effort of the present generation, while the 
next generation will need to be vigilant in 
sustaining whatever protection may be se- 
cured. 

In Europe many of the problems connected 
with sewage disposal have been solved, and ° 
considerable help is thus available from the 
experience and practical efforts of other 
countries. 

It is not the object of the present article to 
discuss the conditions which prevail in such 
rivers as our own Hudson; the large naviga- 
ble rivers, flowing through densely populated 
sections, will have to be dealt with from the 
viewpoint of public health. Anglers as a 
class are, however, interested in the upper 
waters of our streams, where they go for 
recreation, and the protection of such waters 
is quite possible. 

Many years of experience in the field as 
an officer of the United States Fisheries Bu- 
reau has led me to the belief that there is hope 
for theearly salvation of ourmountain streams 
where the population is not yet sufficient to 
cause damage by sewage. Here we have to 
deal chiefly with such matters as pollution 
by sawdust and wood pulp refuse. 


Sawdust not only blackens the water, but 
drifts into eddies, where it becomes water- 
logged and settles, forming deposits which 
are very destructive to young fishes. It also 
settles into the gravel beds, and to some 
extent covers them, making unsafe for fish 
eggs many important spawning grounds. 

Recent experiments by the National Fish- 
eriles Bureau have shown that sawdust pro- 
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motes the growth of fungus on fish eggs and 
kills both eggs and young fishes. The finer 
kinds of sawdust affect the larger fishes, 
getting into their gills, and dead fishes are 
found with considerable quantities of saw- 
dust in their stomachs. 

Many nuisances which we tolerate could 
be abated through active effort. A single 
instance from my personal experience will 
serve to illustrate the indifference of anglers. 

There is a large sawmill on the east branch 
of the Delaware, just above the mouth of the 
Beaverkill, which has for years deposited 
sawdust in the river. The heap of sawdust 
remaining on the bank is about the size of 
an ordinary two-story house, its front base 
resting on the edge of the stream. As the 
river has been cutting it away for years 
there is no ready means of estimating the 
amount of matter carried down stream. 

The sloping cliff of sawdust against the 
high bank—large as it is—is merely a rem- 
nant. The annual waste from the mill goes 
over it into the water and may be seen along 
shore for some distance down stream. 
Many anglers pass this nuisance and com- 
ment on it, but I have never heard of any 
steps being taken to abate it. 

The State Fisheries office informs me that 
it has ‘‘a list of over six hundred pollutions (of 
this kind) in the state,” but that the law 1s de- 
fective, making prosecutions extremely difh- 
cult. Paper and pulp mills use lime, caustic 
soda, sulphuric acid, etc., all of which are 
deadly to fish life when drained into streams. 

Without further cataloguing of the in- 
jurious wastes liberated into streams from 
factories of all kinds, we may truthfully 
assert, with the support of numerous National 
and State fishery documents, that the main- 
tenance of fish life is becoming impossible. 

Our whole national system of disposing of 
wastes is an immoral one; the town and the 
mill can be kept clean, but the condition of the 
stream itself has been utterly disregarded. 

In spite of the fact that there are laws in 
all states which prohibit the drainage of 
dangerous matter into public waters, there 
exist in factories without numbers secret 
waste pipes which are opened during the 
night, the outpourings of which are so deadly 
to fish life that the practice of operating them 
can be only named as dastardly. 

We have lived under these conditions so 
long that we are used to them. It is the old 
case of each for himself, with no thought of 
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the health, wealth or happiness of those 
farther down stream. 

In many beautiful streams, where fishing 
is still possible, fishes have become uneatable 
through tainting of the water. This is true 
in a greater degree of shad and other sea 
fishes which succeeded in passing through 
the unspeakable waters of New York harbor. 

There are immense quantities of sawdust 
and other matter flowing in most of the 
streams of the Adirondacks. Washed down 
by freshets, these wastes are deposited in the 
beautiful lakes chiefly used for summer 
residence, rendering the water unfit for 
domestic and municipal use. 

It has taken a quarter of a century to get 
pure food laws through Congress, and it will 
take longer to clean up the streams of the 
country, but it seems possible by concerted 
action of the anglers of America that our 
mountain streams can be cleared up, and in 
a very few years—soon enough for most of 
us to derive benefit from our labors. The 
results desired can only be secured by united 
effort. 

By separating the higher waters from 
the general pollution problem, the angler can 
count on considerable support from towns 
using such streams for drinking water. 

Important decisions have recently been 
made in New York respecting sawdust pol- 
lution, which affect more than 600 sawmills 
in the northern part of this state, but the 
work of improving conditions can not be left 
with the courts and the state fishery officers. 
The latter are in some cases at least domin- 
ated by the very interests which cause the 
trouble 

The citizen—and best of all for this par- 
ticular purpose, the organized angler-citizen 
—must be the active prosecutor. 


Several angling associations have gotten 
good results in opposing stream pollution by 
organized effort, and have done away with 
small nuisances in their own neighborhoods. 
Cleaning up the mountain streams is un- 
doubtedly the easiest part of the whole anti- 
pollution task. If associations of anglers can 
get together for united action there is no rea- 
son why the work of preserving the angling 
waters cannot rapidly be made successful. 
It seems better for the present to take up the 
struggle from the point of view of the angler 
and to confine the efforts to the head waters. 
In this way the work will be easier for boards 
of health in their labors for the purification 
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of waters further down. Anglers should be 
able to secure help from commercial fisher- 
men everywhere, since market fishing, even 
when excessive, is not as bad as wholesale 
stream pollution, and they should also be 
able to secure the support of all communities 
desiring clean water for town use. As or- 
ganized bodies they could exert a most 
wholesome influence on the work of fishery 
boards in all the states. 

The interests engaged in polluting our 
higher waters are not yet sufficiently power- 
ful to claim everything for their side of the 
question. A reasonable amount of discus- 
sion ought to make it clear that the waters 
of our higher lakes and streams are vastly 
more valuable as sources of municipal water 
supply, for fisheries, and for summer homes 
than they possibly can be to a minority of 
small manufacturers. It is to be expected 
that all industries concerned will protest 
vigorously, but they are still greatly in the 
minority, and therefore the prospects are 
hopeful. 

Sawdust can be kept out of streams, and at 
a very moderate expense. The waste of other 
mills can be kept on land, evaporated or 
otherwise treated. Water containing dele- 
terious substances of all kinds can be settled, 
cleared, filtered, evaporated or purified by 
chemical processes. It is needless at the 
present time to argue against this point, since 
engineers everywhere understand methods 
of disposal suitable to various conditions. 

Ice companies are already protesting 
against sewage discharge adjacent to their 
places of operation. Ice from sewage-polluted 
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streams is likely to cause typhoid fever, as 
the germs are not destroyed by freezing. 

It is not only possible to keep wastes out 
of the water, but it is possible to turn them 
into profit through valuable by-products. In 
many parts of Europe sewage is not only 
kept out of the waters but valued as 
fertilizer. 

The struggle for the preservation of some 
of the inland lakes of New York against 
pollution has been carried on for some time 
and good results have been secured in several 
instances. The Merchant’s Association of 
New York City has made a good beginning 
in its work for the preservation of the Hudson 
and it is unlikely that any additional sewage 
systems will be permitted to pollute the river. 
The pollution of the Hudson begins well up 
stream in Washington, Warren and Sara- 
toga counties, where the refuse from 63 mills 
and 121 villages is poured in. The mills 
alone throw in over a millions pounds a day. 

Harbor pollution has gone on unregarded 
until the oyster beds within a wide radius 
of the city have been affected and the oyster 
industry seriously damaged. 

It is unnecessary to cite further instances 
of water pollution; object lessons are avai 
able in évery community. Every year 
enough fish fry goes into our streams and 
lakes to make the very best of angling within 
three or four years were the streams protected. 
Can not angling associations at once begin 
the work of preserving our higher angling 
waters? Would it not be possible to form 


state organizations of anglers for this pur- 
pose? 
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ON THE SHORES OF LAKE LOUISE 


A DAY ON THE ALBERTA LAKES 


By J. H. MILLER, M.D. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


LL night long, our train 
had laboriously threaded 
its way upward, past rush- 
ing mountain stream or 
dashing waterfall; through 
a tunnel here, hanging 
to the mountain side there, 
but ever onward and up- 

As the sun illuminated the opposite 





ward. 
side of the mountains we reached the last 
hard climb of our journey, an ascent of 1300 
feet in ten miles, or an average grade of 133 


feet to the mile. Extra engines were pressed 
into service here, one being placed at the 
head of the train, two in the center and one 
in the rear. Our progress was slow but what 
of it? Wasn’t the beauty of mountain height 
or depth of gorge a fair exchange for loss of 
time? Hadn’t we for two days and nights 
been passing through enough of this grand 


scenery to make fifty Switzerlands and were 
we not just now about to reach the acme of 
our expectations? The mountain stream 
was becoming less turbulent and had dwin- 
dled to a rivulet. Our train pulled up at 
Stephen, the most elevated station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. This is the 
Great Divide, 5269 feet above sea level. 
Three engines were dropped here and the 
trip down the eastern slope of the Canadian 
Rockies along the banks of the beautiful 
Bow river to Laggan was soon completed. 
There is but little to interest one at the small 
railway station, the point of interest being 
the Chalet and the lakes in the mountains 
near by. Finding transportation, via the 
single carriage that met the train, very much 
crowded and being a sprightly youth of 
little more than fifty summers, we started 
on foot up. the mountain with others and 
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IN A SNOW DRIFT ON LAKE AGNES 


beat the conveyance to the Chalet by about 
fifteen minutes. Here, at an elevation of 
5643 feet, the beautiful Lake Louise breaks 
upon the view. Its waters are a marked 
blue. In extent it is a mile and a half long 
by a half mile wide but at first guess one 
would not place the distance at one-half the 
above. It is more than two hundred feet 


Ce 





deep. On the left, Mt. Shoel raises its lofty 
snow capped peak, almost ten thousand feet 
while to the south, Mt. Victoria rises to a 
height of almost two miles. On the top of 
this mountain a snow drift reposes one 
hundred and fifty feet deep while between 
the mountain and the lake there is a glacier 
of solid blue ice probably five hundred feet 
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THE LAKE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


A Day on the Alberta Lakes 


in thickness, which is gradually working its 
way downward toward the lake. Taking 
camera and field glass, we were soon on our 
way up the bridle path to Mirror Lake, 
which we reached after a strenuous climb. 
Elevation 6480 feet. This is a beautiful 
little body of water, clear as crystal, without 
a visible outlet. It is presumed that its 
waters find their way to Lake Louise through 
an underground channel otherwise the waters 
coming over the falls from Lake Agnes 
would soon overflow the country below. 
Its beauty is somewhat marred by the care- 
less disposal of tree tops in its limpid waters 
and about its shores. It deserves better 
attention at the hands of those who adver- 
tise its beauties. A further climb of more 
than three hundred feet by trail and a climb 
up a ladder way brought us to Lake Agnes, 
the lake above the clouds. The view from 
this point is magnificent. Down below us 
and not far distant is Mirror Lake, then 
Lake Louise and the beautiful Chalet. 
Clouds were floating out over the valley far 
below us. The Chalet appeared to be but 
a short distance away and before I recognized 
it I asked one of the party how we had hap- 
pened to pass that house on the way up 
without seeing it. We were two miles and 
a half from it yet it seemed not more than 
half a mile away. About the shores of this 
lake we found numerous snow drifts while 
up on the mountains back of the lake there 
are drifts one hundred feet deep and from 
which it gets its water supply. Rising per- 
pendicularly from a point near the outlet of 
Lake Agnes, is the beautiful Bee Hive 
Mountain, a massive pile of solid rock, stand- 
ing out like a grand old sentinel overlooking 
the lake. In boyish glee we built a snow 
man, not particularly artistic for you must 
remember, that this is a summer time snow 
man and somewhat out of season. This is 
not in competition with any other snow man 
that was ever fashioned though our friends 
have suggested he has presidential propor- 
tions. We even forgot to put the time- 
_ honored clay pipe in his mouth, but con- 
sidered it quite sufficient to have the privi- 
lege of making this poor effort on the 26th 
of July, well knowing that our friends back 
in good old Illinois were perspiring and 
making remarks about the weather that would 
not look well in print. Leaving the lake for 
the return trip, I was tempted to clamber 
down the rocks and get a photo of the falls 
of Lake Agnes. I had misgivings that the 





my companions. 
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THE FALLS OF LAKE AGNES 


fool killer might .be lurking in the vicinity. 
Suggestions of a broken neck were made by 
I didn’t even have the 
backing of a suicide club. My effort was 
rewarded by a good negative taken near the 
foot of the falls. We desire to attest to the 
very healthy size and excellent appetite of 
the Alberta mosquito. At the breakfast 
table, at the Chalet, Chink, the waiter, 
failed to bring more than half my order. 
Good, strong United States talk, sign lan- 
guage, pantomime, all failed to materialize 
the rest of my order. Chink was as dumb - 
as I was voluble. I was mean enough to 
believe Chink had taken lessons in stupidity. 
I did not have any blood to spare but the 
mosquitoes had another guess coming. A 
medical authority informs us that the mos- 
quito does not fly high. He’s a back number. 
We found plenty that were at least good 
mountain climbers. After they had held 
several fire drills on the back of our neck 
and a few lawn fetes on the shoulders of the 
ladies, we feel competent to testify. 


DUCK SHOOTING DAYS 


PART V 


By SANDY GRISWOLD 


HOOPLA! you gem’lum 
in dar—breakfas’s ready !”’ 
That was Abner’s bass 
voice, and rosy dawn 
was scrambling jocundly 
over the eastern hills as 
it vibrated on the chill 
air. It was his regular 
morning cry. He was as punctual and 
methodical in his culinary duties as a clock, 
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and his matutinal announcement did not: 


vary ten minutes at any time during our 
sojourn in the sandhills. 

On this particular occasion the frescoes of 
daybreak had not yet melted into gray when 
we emerged into the crisp open air, but it 
was but shortly before the peaks along the 
distant white river broke into rosy fire and 
the dull dun brightened into a golden land- 
scape of plain and water. 

And how we did enjoy the old fellow’s 
early morning meals, eating at one sitting 
fully as much as we do at three at home. 
The pure air of the prairie, the exercise—I 
know not what, keeps you on a sort of 
famished lookout all the time. 
work of eating, too, seems to give you fresh 
appetite, and without meaning to turn in- 
former on my comrade, or to tell tales out 
of school, I must say that Charlie Metz’s 
stomach, in the sandhills, gave me a better 
idea of the bottomless pit, than any other 
thing that I have ever met with in my travels. 
His consumption of bacon and cornpone, 
coffee, home-fried potatoes, oatmeal and 
crisp toast, to say nothing of mallard or 
redhead stew in the morning, was only equal 
by his consumption of bakes and roasts and 
salads at noonday and night. But he can’t 
be blamed, for old Abner’s gastronomic 
achievements were really revelations. Ban- 
quets in palaces were beggars’ snacks by 
comparison, and every sportsman will agree 
with me that there is nothing that can touch 
a feast in the prairie wilderness, with its 
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peerless surroundings and radiant roof above. 
The fragrant spoils of marsh, plain and lake 
vanish rapidly before the hungry hunter, 
possibly the most voracious animal extant. 

We were never in a hurry in the sandhills. 
After our morning meal we all betook our- 
selves to pipes and solid comfort, lolling 
about the camp in the laziest kind of fashion. 
Our talk was generally light and flippant, 
but we enjoyed it immensely. 

On the morning referred to, the sunlight 
spread broad and dreamy upon the yellow- 
ing grass, here sprinkling itself among the 
spiked cactus, off there striking aisles among 
the reeds and rice out into the marsh. The 
cluck of the restless blackbird was always 
in the air, and occasionally there came the 
long, mournful howl of a coyote watching 
us from the distant hillside, or the scream of 
a hawk soaring searchingly over the marsh, 
or the weird bravura of a loon floating on the 
bosom of the open lake. At last our. plans 
for the day were agreed upon and about nine 
o’clock we made our start, Metz and Scrib, 
to try the decoys on the nearby slough, and 
Foley and I to Otter Point, on an exploring 
jaunt. Whistling up old Sport, Tom and I 
were the first away. And a memorable day 
we had of it. Along the borders of the marsh 
where we made our somewhat arduous way, 
the flag had faded to a wilted rag and gray- 
ish tints had crept over the graceful heads 
of the cattails; the pink-hood of the moose- 
flower was drooping disconsolately, while 
everywhere the rice was shedding its whitened 
banners into the still waters. Along a low, 
flat, muddy stretch, a bevy of yellowlegs were 
lounging with easy grace, pecking into the 
soft emulsion or squatting out of sight 
behind some clump of weeds, only to appear 
again to trot along as unconcerned as if 
they were aware we were after choicer and 
larger game. Topaz-hooded blackbirds, in 
large flocks, swept along the offing, and 
marsh hens, and sandpipers whisked about 
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in numbers almost incredible. Anyone 
could see that these birds had never yet 
been annoyed by the man with the gun. 

A mile or two from Camp Merganzer, a 
tangly point ran out into the marsh, off 
from the sloping hills we had christened 
Crane Heaven, from the frequency with 
which the sand hills settled there for their 
diurnal rest, and as Tom and I ploughed out 
into the increasing labyrinth, mallards, singly 
and in pairs, rose with startled squawk and 
shot away over the marsh, and once, but out 
of gun shot, a big whooping crane lifted his 
snowy shape from the smartweed and with 
that ‘“‘hoo-o0-roo-00”’ he always sounds when 
suddenly startled, he flapped away across the 
point to the glistening hills across the river. 

“T’d like to have gotten a crack at him,” 
remarked Foley, as the big bird became a 
white speck in the distance. ‘‘He was a 
good deal bigger than the one you killed up 
on Prairie Creek two years ago, and what 
an addition he would have made to my 
collection !”’ 

“Pamph! pamph! pamph!” It was a big 
drake mallard and he jumped from the rice 
so close to Tom’s side that the burnished 
green of his neck and head and the glisten- 
ing bands of blue upon his wings and the 
delicate curl of shining green upon his rump 
were as clear as the white bands on his tail. 
But the old wild fowler did not give me more 
than a second or two to admire the picture. 
His gun cracked spitefully and the bird 
doubled up like a jackknife, and stone dead, 
plunged into a clump of cattails fifty yards 
to our left. But old Sport had his brown 
eyes upon him and it was needless to issue 
any commands. As the duck fell, the dog 
was off and quickly buried from sight in 
the high grass, and before we had traversed 
half the way, we met him coming back 
with the old drake in his mouth. As Foley 
was stuffing him in the back pocket of his 
canvas wammus, a baldpate and his mate 
came glistening over the sunlit reeds. I 
aimed at what seemed to be the right spot 
ahead, and with supreme confidence, pulled 
the trigger. Yet at the crack of each barrel, 
every shining feather continued to sail along 
as smooth as gossamer. Even Tom had 
disposed of his mallard and taken a shot at 
them, but they were out of range when 
he shot, and he was not disappointed any. 

Scarcely had we poked more shells into 
our guns, when, like a charge of cavalry in 
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bright uniform, with long green necks and 
heads gleaming a dozen mallards streamed 
along the narrow channel in front of us. 
We both pulled trigger together, and though 
we expected to see three or four birds cut 
down, but one duck fell; but as the rest 
climbed the air with throbbing wings, I saw 
another, a young hen, sag, and then, with 
wobbley flight, part from the flock. We 
watched her as she lowered toward the weeds. 
She made a heroic effort to keep going, but 
she was gut-shot and suddenly let go, and 
we heard the splash as she struck the water 
in the rice across the channel. I did not 
think it would pay to send the dog across, 
but Tom thought differently, and he bade 
old Sport ‘“‘go fetch.” The setter sprang 


glibly enough through the weeds and grass 


until he came to the channel, and then he 
hesitated. He looked around and whined 
piteously, but Foley hied him on sternly, and 
the next moment his black muzzle was cut- 
ting a way through the cold water to the 
mazy jungle on the other side. We heard 
him pattering around in the shallow water 
for a few moments and were beginning to 
think the little hen had proven too much for 
him, when a loud ‘‘whop” on the water 
caused us to look further up the channel, 
and there he came, swimming like an otter, 
toward us, with the bird between his jaws. 


My comrade and I had now reached the 
soggy, rice-hidden shallows at the extreme 
end of the point, and as the air was fairly 
working with birds, we prepared ourselves 
for a busy hour or two. 

“Let them come in as close as they will,”’ 
said I, as we crouched in the exuberant 
grass, as a bunch of from ten to a dozen 
mallards approached from out in the middle 
of the marsh. ‘‘I’ll take the leader, Tom,” 
I continued, as I saw the birds were coming 
in on his side, “‘and you follow with the one 
next to him.” 

They were passing us quarteringly, and 
I tossed my good old Parker ahead of the 
foremost bird about the same distance I 
would draw in front of a passing dove, and 
pulled the trigger. About the third duck 
behind the leader skipped over the water 
dead, while the one at which I had shot sped 
across the rice with unruffled feathers. I 
had fallen into the common error in wild 
fowl shooting of underestimating the speed 
of a duck and consequently the distance 
necessary to hold ahead of it. Tom had 
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also gotten in a barrel, and like myself, he 
shot behind them, and yet he got down a 
bird. When a duckshooter whirls his gun 
in from behind at a duck he will generally 
hit it, for the motion of the line of sight is 
faster than that of the bird. The line of 
fire is ahead of where it actually seems, on 
account of what it lost in pulling the trigger, 
and the escape of the shot, during which the 
muzzle of the gun in moving past the line of 
the game. 


It has taken me a good many years to be- 
come’ an expert duck shot. For many 
seasons I could not bring myself as is the 
case with most inexperienced gunners, to 
hold far enough ahead, but I finally caught 
on, although even yet, I will occasionally fall 
back into the old mistake of covering them 
too closely. 


There was a long lull in the flight, just 
after noon, the day Tom and I put in at 
Otter Point, and we were finally thinking of 
changing our base, when suddenly again came 
that admonishing monosyllable from Foley: 

“Mark!” 

It was a lone mallard slowly winging its 
way from out the circle of rice, and he 
crossed the sky in front of us. He is to one 
side of us and there seems little danger of 
his seeing us as we kneel low in the muck, 
but his wings suddenly begin to thump the 
air with extra force and he begins to climb 
rapidly into the safer spaces above. He is 
not quick enough, though, and at the crack 
of Tom’s gun, his neck doubles up and down 
he comes, striking the oozy soil just outside 
of my comrade’s reach. 


The afternoon grew warm and indolent, 
and after a time the birds, absolutely refused 
to move, but Foley and I were extremely 
patient, and when a straggler did happen 
along our way we generally got him. But 
we finally tired of the meager sport, and 
along an hour or so later, when there was 
but small indication that the birds would 
fly, we got up, and in the low, slanting light, 
trudged back to camp. Reaching it, we 
found Metz and Scribner there before us, 
and Abner’s castle was alive with his culin- 
ary operations, and we were all soon stretched 
out comfortably listening contentedly to the 
song of gridiron and saucepan, instead of bird 
and ripple. It was not long before we were at 
the table, and as our stomachs became satis- 
fied our tongues limbered up. 
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“It is rather singular,” observed Foley, 
“that we haven’t seen any big gray wolves 
around here. Newberry told me that they 
were dangerously plentiful this fall,” with a 
sly glance at Abner, who always showed the 
whites of his eyes at the mere mention of 
a wolf. 

‘“Tisn’t offen they’re seen ’roun’ here, Mr. 
Foley,” quickly interjected the cook in a 
patronizing way. ‘Ole Green was.here this 
afternoon, an’ he told me that he had fished 
and hunted roun’ here all his life, yet he 
never saw many of them. There is quite a 
passel, though, he said, take it in the dead 
of winter, but they keep back in the bluffs 
and blow-outs along White River, where 
honest white folks don’t go very much. 
There is a good many more of ’em up in the 
bad lands, ’cordin’ to the Reshaws. Deer 
and antelope are plenty up there, too, and 
grouse ‘till you can’t rest. But talking 
about ducks, gem’lum—I know its one thing 
to talk about ’em, and another thing to get 
them. Now, there is Metz and Scribner, 
they only got about a dozen no-account 
widgeons, and Foley and Gris did but a 
little better.” 

‘Better,’ what are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Scrib, “you old black rascal? I 
didn’t kill a widgeon, but I did bring in as 
fine a little bunch of jacksnipe as you ever 
laid eyes on. But whew! didn’t I have to 
work for them? I have been floundering 
around in the mud belly-deep for the past 
six hours, and if there ever was a man glad 
to get back to camp, I’m that man. This 
wading in the slough for half a day with a 
bird every hour or so, is about the bummest 
sort of sport, and I don’t want any more of 
it until the water goes down a foot or so.” 

‘Well, we didn’t do so bad—Sandy and I,” 
rejoined Foley. ‘‘We brought in fourteen 
big, fat mallards, and I guess that is going 
some.” 

And so the time in camp rolled by. Night 
came onapace. The lights were lit,and Scrib- 
ner and Foley were shortly curled up in their 
blankets. Charlie and I chinned a little 
while longer, and as Abner bade us goodnight 
and repaired to his lair in the kitchen, Metz 
arose, threw the butt of his cigar into the 
open heater, gave a diabolical yawn, sought 
the hay, and I was alone. 


The black marsh below; the dark wall in 
front; the murky plain around; the hollow 
moan of the wind; the hoot of a sentrying 
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owl; the distant yip of a coyote, all made a 
scene, as I stepped to the front of the tent, 
of deepest solitude. 

The sandhill wilderness is one great tongue, 
speaking constantly to the heart; inciting to 
knowledge of one’s self and to Love of The 
Almighty. Not in the solitude of the moun- 
tains nor on the boundless ocean, do we feel 
more deeply the great presence that per- 
vades all loneliness than we do when alone 
at night in a sandhills camp. Here, with 
the measureless sweep of earth and sky for 
our worshipping temple, our hearts expand, 
our thoughts rise unfettered, and we feel 
things we never felt before. 

To the mournful whispering of the rising 
breeze in the wavy grass, the flapping of 
the loosely tied tent-flap, and the coyotes’ 
call from the distant bluff’s side, I retreated 
within our canvas walls, curled up in my 
blankets and was soon asleep. 

Sunrise in the sandhills! 

Camp Merganzer was astir at daybreak. 
There was a cool gray light over the marsh, 
which lay as silent as if untenanted by a 
living thing. With dark pictures below 
them the far-away bluffs rose indistinctly as 
if reared in the air. ‘The atmosphere was 
fresh even to chilliness, yet sweet with the 
odors of the .prairie and oozy bog land. 
Our tents looked ghostly, the lifeless plain 
gloomy. A brace of mallards near the 
margin were quacking like tame ducks 
clamoring for their morning meal. A swamp 
hawk was sailing over Goose slough; a drowsy 
hum was creeping through the fields of rice 
and the largest stars were still shining, 
though dimly through the sombre tints of 
the sky as we emerged into the open. 

“Say, Foley,” said Scribner, as we lounged 
about with our pipes after breakfast, ‘‘aren’t 
you pretty nearly exhausted this morning?” 

‘“How’s that?” inquired Tom, taking his 
pipe from his mouth and turning toward 
Scrib. 

“Why, your snoring, it was unearthly 
enough to waken the dead, instead of the 
living.” 

“Oh, you’re off your base—that was Metz 
—I] never snore.” 

“Me?” retorted Charlie, “Well, I guess not. 
I feel now as if I was going insane for the want 
of sleep. Me? Don’t hand me that—it’s 
villainous. I really, I, with my delicate 
nerves, too. I—well—I don’t see how I am 
going to stand it. It is enough to make a 
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fellow collapse—at the beginning of the trip, 
too. What in Heaven’s name won’t you do, 
after the air out here and the exercise have 
made you healthier and stronger and you 
get a few more of old Abner’s dinners under 
your belt? I really shiver at the thought, 
and I tell you, Thomas, you have got to put 
a clothespin on that nasal promonotory of 
yours or sleep with Abner in the kitchen, 
hereafter.” 

“Oh, don’t let any of my little peculiarities 
annoy you.” replied Tom as he pulled away 
more vehemently than ever on his old corn- 
cob. 

“Tittle!” exclaimed Scrib leaping excitedly 
to his feet. ‘“Here’s impudence for you. 
And peculiarities! Well, I never heard full, 
deep-chested air-shaking, sleep-murdering 
roars called peculiarities before. Why, gen- 
tlemen,” gesticulating like a nominator at a 
conyention, “this man Foley ascended the 
scale regularly from the double bass of Anse 
Newberry’s biggest white-face bull to a height 
where he was in imminent danger of choking 
to death. There is no use in shaking him, 
it only breaks the sound into numerous par- 
ticles and distributes them over a wider sur- 
face, splintering, as it were, one monotonous 
note into counter, tenor and treble, the scale 
then proceeding with more horrible vigor 
than ever before. I second Mr. Metz’s 
motion that we banish him to the kitchen 
with old Abner, Sport and Bones.”’ 

“How about the ducks, Scrib, you were 
going to kill this morning?”’ quietly returned 
Tom. “I am afraid you are better at de- 
nouncing your bed-fellow than you are at 
killing mallards. It would certainly be a 
treat to see you kill one.” 


“Ducks!”? ejaculated Scrib — irascibly, 
‘where are they; where are the ducks I ever 
missed, I’d like to know?” 

‘Where are the birds you have killed, you 
probably mean,” went on Tom, pulling on 
his waders. 

“Killed,” retorted Scribner savagely. “How 
in blazes can you kill ducks when you don’t 
see any to kill? I shot all the ducks I saw 
yesterday, and then some.”’ 

“Yes, you did.” 

“Yes, I did, and I would have shot about 
a dozen of those fourteen mallards you and 
Sandy killed, if I'd been along with you, 
that you can bet on. You are a good thing, 
youare. All the shooting stories that Sandy 
tells about in the magazines, finding ducks in 
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every thimbleful of water in the hills, and 
flocks of chickens in every clump of rose 
bushes, should be scouted at, gentlemen, 
and denounced by all respectable citizens. 
He talks as if ducks were to be found in every 
whiff of air that blows over the sandhills, 
and chickens under every grass blade, no 
bigger’n his own conscience, an’ gentlemen, 
if you can find anything as infinitesimal as 
that, the Yellowstone’s on me, that’s all.” 

“Oh, shut up, Scrib, you’re buggy, as 
Foley says, you’d better get out and killa duck 
or two before you let off any more hot air.” 

‘Well, just show me a duck, and if I don’t 
kill it, you can take my coco for a football. 
Show me one, I say, and [’ll— 

“Well, here you are, Mr. Scribner,” and 
Abner’s black hand pulled wide the tent 
flaps. “Come out here, the air is full of 
birds,” and he pointed off over the steaming 
marsh. 

In a jiffy we were all out in the open air 
again, and sure enough there was an over- 
whelming flight of birds on. The feathery 
hosts were up for exercise, while thousands 
were starting off for the distant feeding 
fields and reedy sloughs. A vast army 
seemed to fill the whole Heavens while long 
lines lifted from the smart-weed beds, or 
came widening out and sliding down and 
out of the rice fields, below the island, rose 
dense bunches, hanging for a moment against 
the blue of the line of the far-off hills. 

For a long time the sky over the great 
morass was dotted with converging strings 
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and long, ragged clouds of birds in all direc- 
tions; there were ducks—ducks alone, in 
pairs and countless myriads, darting and 
whizzing toward all points of the compass. — 
And, it was, indeed, an inspiring sight, and 
Scrib made more than good that day, for he 
did kill ducks and many of them, and so did 
we all. We all went up to the Hole again, 
and thrilling, indeed, was our sport all 
that day. 

After the last bird had jumped from the 
reedy selvidge about the hole, when we first 
flushed them, and had gone squawking fran- 
tically down the lake, it required but a brief 
survey of the surroundings for us to locate 
the blind. The conformation of the little 
open reach of waters, the direction of the 
wind and exuberance of the rushes on the 
other side of the Hole, a glance was sufficient 
to convince us that was where to get, and we 
were not dilatory in getting there. 

Alfred did not accompany us. He said 
that the weather was too balmy for the birds 
to move much, and that he would go out into 
the middle of the big morass and whenever 
the birds settled down in any considerable 
numbers, any place, he would after them, 
and rout them out, and in this way he thought 
he might be able to give us good shooting 
all the afternoon. | 

“So long,” he said as we clambered into 
the boat and pushed out into the open water, 
and then he vanished like a phantom into the 
reeds. Metz, Foley, Scrib and I were not 
long in paddling across the Hole. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





CAMPING IN COMFORT 


PART II 


By JOSEPH V. QUARLES, Jr. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY W. M. FOSTER 


FTER your kit is  col- 
lected, you must arrange 
for its transportation. 
The manner of carrying 
it depends upon the na- 
ture of your trip. If it 
is to be by water, with 
frequent portages, every- 
packed in bags made 
of paraffined canvas with a tight clos- 
ing top which can be procured of any good 
outfitter or can easily be made by any 
sail-maker. One bag of moderate size will 
carry the dunnage of two persons. In pack- 
ing, lay the articles near the sides of the bag, 
pushing them down as hard as_ possible 
around the bag. This will make a firm hard 
pack and will increase the capacity of the 
bag. The packs should be short enough 
to lay crosswise in the bottom of the canoe. 
The food should be placed in paraffined bags 
holding five or ten pounds each and packed 
inside of two canvas bags made like the 
dunnage bags but nine inches in diameter 
and twenty-four inches long. Butter can be 
carried in a friction top tin, small enough to 
go into the bag. These two bags can be 
strapped together with pack straps and make 
a good load for one man. One pair of straps 
should be taken for each bag unless the trails 
are to be doubled. Do not rely upon a tump 
line for few inexperienced men can use one. 
A pack sack is very convenient and some 
prefer it to a bag and straps. When port- 
ages are to be made canned goods are 
tabooed on account of their weight. If your 
trip is by wagon and boat the food may be 
packed in small boxes. Meat should be 
carried in cloth bags, which can be hung up 
in the shade, thus preventing mould and 
keeping it sweet. 

Whether to use a boat or canoe depends 
on the nature of the water you will traverse. 





thing must be 


If your trip is on rivers or small lakes or 
involves carrys, a canoe is the choice, but if 
you are to encounter rough water or large 
bodies of water, take a double ended clinker 
built boat. This is also preferable where 
the camp is permanent and much fishing is 
to be done. A canoe fourteen feet long, of 
good make, will carry two men and their 
dunnage and one of seventeen feet will ac- 
commodate three men and packs with sup- 
plies for a month. ‘There is a great differ- 
ence in the stability and carrying qualities 
of canoes, but it is inadvisable to discuss the 
merits of different makes. 

In loading the canoe, keep the weight as 
low as possible and have the stern set lower 
in the water than the bow. Do not attempt 
to stand up in the canoe. It was not built 
for that use and the least unpleasant result 
will be an involuntary bath. 

One of the frequent mistakes of the 
neophyte is to defer making camp until near 
dark. This means a poor camp, a_ bad 
night’s rest, mosquitoes and many other dis- 
comforts.. Until you are thoroughly familiar 
with the details of camp life stop traveling 
by four or five o’clock in the afternoon and 
make yourself comfortable for the night by 
daylight. 

Fishing and hunting will keep until after 
the tent is up. After your tent is in readiness 
you can fish and hunt until dark and find 
some ease upon your return. 

For a- place to pitch the tent, as level a 
spot as can be found should be selected and 
carefully cleared of stones, roots and all un- 
evenesses. Use long pegs and guy the tent 
tight. In sandy soil pegs three feet long are 
not extreme. If you have a fly, ‘stretch it 
taught so that it clears the top of the tent at 
all points,—a clearance of a foot or two at 
the lower edge of the fly will be about right. 
If you use a single pole tent three forked 
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poles set like a tripod will hold the tent per- 
fectly secure and take the place of the single 
pole. After your tent is well up you can 
attend to the minor details of camp arrange- 
ment. 

The fire should be built where the sparks 
will not burn the tent and should be carefully 
watched to avoid spreading in the vegetable 
mould which covers the ground in the forests. 

One of the first things to do is to obtain 
a supply of firewood. This is essential in 
wet or cold weather as a night without a fire 
in the rain or cold is a nightmare. 

With birch bark or pine needles as kindling, 
splinters from an old pine or cedar stub will 
take fire quickly and then any available 
hardwood will do. Birch is the most satis- 
factory of all woods as it will burn green, 
gives a good heat and holds fire well. A 
combination of birch and cedar or pine is 
excellent. When you want coals, get the 
bark of a dead pine or hemlock. ‘This burns 
like coal and as it retains heat for a long 
time, makes an ideal fire for cooking. If 
you wish to keep fire over night, roll a couple 
of logs close together on the fire and in the 
morning you will find them glowing and a 
little effort will start a brisk blaze. 


Two forked sticks driven into the ground 
on each side of the fire and supporting a 
cross-piece about three feet high makes a 
good cooking arrangement. Cut pieces of 
green birch or other hardwood a foot long 
with a fork at one end. Near the other end 
cut a notch or drive a nail. Hang the fork 
over the support and the stew pan or coffee 
pot in the notch and move it over the fire. 
Have all the utensils hang. A coffee pot 
can be converted by fastening a piece of 
picture or other wire in the handle and 
through the holes of the spout. Then they 
will not tip over and fall off their supports 
and can be given much or little heat as re- 
quired. A small forked stick is convenient 
to lift the utensils from the hooks. 

The next important detail is your bed. 
Upon this depends not only the comfort of the 
night but of the day as well. If your rest is 
disturbed by an uncomfortable bed your next 
day will be as disagreeable as the night. 
~ Look for balsam trees around the water,— 
in the heavy timber around sink holes. The 
large trees can always be detected by a glance 
at the sky line where their spires can be 
plainly discerned. Cut or trim several young 
balsams. Take the branches that have many 
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fans on them and then string all you have on 
a birch or maple stick about four feet long 
with a hook at the bottom, or over the handle 
of your ax. Pile the branches on with the 
concave side down crossing them at different 
angles. ‘Then shoulder the stick and walk 
to camp. There break off the boughs until 
none are larger than a lead pencil at the butt. 
Throw them into the tent and prepare to 
make your bed. The bedstead must first 
be provided, and this is done by cutting four 
logs of any kind of wood except pine, balsam 
or spruce, two of them about five feet and 
two about six and one-half feet long. Lay 
these on the ground in the form of a rect- 
angle where you wish to sleep. Then take 
the balsam boughs and begin at the head of 
the bed. Get inside the bedstead on your 
knees and set the boughs on end with the 
concave side down, the first ones resting 
against and covering the log at the head of 
the bed. Set them up in a row across the 
bed and then follow with another layer 
directly back of them. The straighter they 
are set up the softer will be the couch. At 
the foot finish by running heavy boughs 
across the bed at right angles. 


Next cover the bed with a rubber blanket 
or poncho,—rubber side down. ‘Then take 
your blankets and lay them down, taking 
care not to put your weight on the bed, 
which is easily mashed. A _ short, sharp 
pointed stick will help you lay the blankets 
flat. Then fold the edges of the lowest 
blanket over the next and of the upper one 
under all the others. Then tie up your 
tarletan canopy to the tapes on the tent and 
tuck it under the blankets or bedstead and 
you have a couch fit for the gods. When 
you have become expert it will not take over 
a half hour to prepare the bed. A new layer 
of balsam should be put on top of the other 
every few days as the boughs soon dry and 
lose their spring. 

If you have the means to purchase and 
transport a pneumatic mattress it will save 
much time in bed-making and will be found 
satisfactory. When you turn in at night be 
careful to tuck the canopy in after you. 
Then take your electric flash light and re- 
move the stray mosquitoes and inch worms 
that have accummulated on the inside of the 
canopy. This done, you can elose your eyes 
and sleep in peace, lulled into forgetfulness 
by the symphony of mosquitos outside the 
tarletan. 
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A refrigerator in which to keep the eggs, 
butter, fruit and anything else perishable 
can be easily made by digging a hole in a 
shady spot in the woods. Cover this with 
boards or cedar or birch bark and it will keep 
cool in the hottest weather. If you have to 
transport drinking water it will prove an 
ideal place for its storage. 

Tables and chairs are luxuries which add 
much to the enjoyment of a permanent camp. 
Any man with a reasonable amount of inge- 
nuity can fashion some out of saplings and 
logs. 

After breakfast, when the sun is shining, 
hang out all the blankets to dry and air for 
they will absorb considerable moisture dur- 
ing the night. 

Upon retiring put up all the axes, paddles, 
oars and fish rods out of reach of the porcu- 
pines, who consider the handles of these 
articles great delicacies. If there are many 
animals in the woods you may prefer to 
close the flap of your tent; if so, open it at 
the top by inserting a stock between the 
flaps. Ordinarily you will sleep better if it 
is left open. The only callers you are 
likely to have will be skunks, ‘‘porkies,” 
rabbits, red squirrels and chipmunks. None 


of them will molest you, but they are not 
all good bed-fellows. 

Throw all the camp refuse at some dis- 
tance from the camp, selecting some spot as a 
dumping ground. This will keep the un- 
desirable callers away from the tent and will 
promote the comfort of the whole party. 

The bete noir of the camper is wet weather. 
Nothing else is so hard to endure with equan- 
imity as a series of rainy days. They will 
try the patience of the most experienced and 
the novice will soon succumb to the dreary 
discomfort. 

There are many ways however, of alleviat- 
ing the unpleasantness. The principal ob- 
ject is to keep everything as dry as possible. 
Keep the tent closed tightly and the blankets 
of the bed drawn up. This will keep the 
bedding reasonably free from dampness. 

Don’t let the fire go out as a bright blaze 
promotes cheerfulness and comfort more 
than anything else. 

By building a fire directly in front of the 
tent and opening the flaps wide the heat will 
dry out the inside of the tent thoroughly. If 
you are using a stove set it in the entrance 
of the tent and it will accomplish the same 
result. 
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If you expect rain at night, put a store of 
dry wood in the tent. 

An extra fly to spread in front of the tent will 
form a good wind break, keep the rain from 
driving in and make a good dining-room. 
After the tent is thoroughly wet you will find 
that the: canvas and ropes have tightened 
up remarkably. It is frequently necessary 
to ease the tension by slackening the guy 
ropes or lowering the poles. Look carefully 
after the food lest is become wet,—keep it 
as far as possible off the ground. 

After a period of hard hunting or fishing 
a rainy day will prove welcome, for you will 
then have a chance to do the hundred and 
one little things around camp that you can- 
not spare time for from the sporting. Your 
reels need to be oiled and tightened, the rods 
and lines call for attention, the guns and 
revolvers must be thoroughly cleaned and 
oiled; the oar locks are crying for a fresh 
strip of bacon rind, and bait must be secured 
and clothes looked after. This is the time 
to fix up the little racks and conveniences 
around camp and to rest from the strenuous 
work of the trip. By the exercise of a little 
care the rain will be shorn of its horrors and 
made not unwelcome. 

Experience of course best enables the 
camper to overcome the obstacles to be met 
in a woods life, but any person of reasonable 
intelligence can, by exercising some foresight 
and ingenuity, be very comfortable in 
camp. 

One of the great advantages of a camp 
trip is its lack of expense. It is within the 
reach of the man with a modest income. 
The cost of the food for two persons for a 
three weeks’ trip will not exceed $15 to $20. 
Boats or canoes can be rented at $3 a week 
and guides uniformly charge $2.50 a day. 
One guide can easily cook and care for a 
party of four. He is an additional expense 
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but is absolutely essential when camp life 
and the locality are new to the campers. A 
trip of three weeks for two persons and a 
guide will not cost more than $100, and may 
be made for less. ‘Tents and outfits can at 
some points be rented at a reasonable charge, 
but it is much more satisfactory and com- 
fortable to use your own outfit and not have 
to rely on what you can find at a resort or 
starting place. 

By camping you can reach points of beauty 
inaccessible to the ordinary traveler. You 
can fish and hunt virgin waters and forests. 
You can acquire first-hand an intimate 
knowledge of the birds and beasts. If you 
are artistic, you will be entranced with vistas 
of primeval grandeur which can be preserved 
by brush or camera. You can, above all, 
find health, strength and vigor as in no other 
way. ‘Three weeks of free life in the fresh 
balsamic air of the north country will bring 
more physical and mental refreshment and 
regeneration than months of traveling, and 
it is within the reach of all. 

If you are- jaded and worn from the care 
and wear of city life, take a little journey 
with a tent into God’s out of doors. Live 
among the pines, sleep on the ground, breathe 
the sweet pure air of the forest, bask in the 
sunshine and bathe in the crystal waters, 
and come home refreshed, rejuvenated, a 
stronger, better man in every way by reason of 
your lapse into the life that was ordained for 
men. Like Antaeus of old, you will draw 
strength from Mother Earth. One such 
trip will convince you that the Creator in- 
tended his creatures to live in the open and 
not in the city; it will implant in your breast 
a yearning and longing for the freedom and 
quiet of the forest that cannot be stilled and 
will give you hours of delight long after you 
have said farewell to the beauties of wooded 
lake and majestic peak. 


[THE END] 





A MISSOURI RIVER WOLF HUNT 


By GEORGE PRICHARD 
Age 15 Years 


EFORE the alarm had 
ceased ringing, my broth- 
er and I were out of bed 
and started dressing. It 
was just 4:30 a. m. We 
were going on a wolf hunt 
at 5:15, hence the getting 
up at this hour. 

It was a crisp morning in February with 
about three inches of snow on the ground, 
which had fallen the evening before. We 
looked out of the window, and my brother 
exclaimed: ‘‘Gee! but it will be a peach of 
a day!” 

We were soon dressed, and warmly, too, 
because we would be on horseback probably 
nearly all the day, and it is cold riding in 
winter. While we went out to feed and 
saddle the horses our father put on the table 
a cold lunch and prepared some to take with 
us. By a little after five we were ready, and 
as we were leading out the horses, Merton 
Koontz, Charles Ross and Clarence Alcock 
joined us. They had been out before with 
my father when he had got a wolf, but I had 
never had the opportunity of seeing a wolf 
caught. 

My brother let out the dogs and we were 
off. Our pack consisted of five fox-hounds 
and three fine grey-hounds, each one a star 
by himself. When we were about three 
miles from town the fox-hounds struck a 
trail near a hay stack and away they went. 
The grey-hounds started also, but a sharp 
command called them back. 

The dogs followed the trail about three 
miles south, and then made a big circle and 
were coming straight for a small clump of 
willows about a mile from us. We urged 
our horses forward, but the dogs reached 
there first and we saw the wolf about a half 
a mile away hiking for the hills. It was still 
dusky, so the greyhounds could not see the 
wolf and we soon lost sight of him. But the 
fox-hounds kept after him, and after chasing 
him through the hills awhile we could hear 
their deep baying about two miles south-east 
of us, and apparently going towards the old 
Missouri sandbar. We hurried on, hoping 
to be able to cut him off, but the wolf was 
too far ahead, so two of us climbed on top 





of a haystack and we could see him loping 
across the snow about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the fox-hounds and three- -quarters 
of a mile from us. 

It was Charley who had climbed the stack 
with me, and he cried out: “It’s the old 
big one!”’ And it sure was a big one! 

He was considered the toughest proposi- 
tion on the bottom. He had been chased 
scores of times, but he had always eluded 
the dogs and the hunters. But we had been 
resting our dogs for two or three days in 
anticipation of the hunt and they were equal 
to the occasion. 

The old wolf went to the sandbar, but the 
dogs were pressing him hard and so he once 
more turned back to the bottoms. It was 
about 11 o’clock that we heard the baying 
of the hounds and knew that the wolf had 
turned our way once more, and we were 
ready for him. We got behind a haystack 
and stationed Merton on top to watch for 
the wolf. Soon the baying sounded nearer, 
and suddenly Merton yelled: ‘‘There he 
comes!’ He jumped down and got on his 
horse and we waited. Then we saw him, 
he was pretty tired, but still a hundred yards 
ahead of the dogs and going a good gait. 

With a yell we all started towards him. 
He was about 300 yards away, but the 
greyhounds were fresh, and before the «wolf 
had gone half a mile the foremost grey-hound, 
a small brindle one named Tige, had thrown 
the wolf, and Bill, a big black grey-hound, 
had grabbed him by the throat. At this 
point we arrived, in time to see all the fun. 
The old wolf was noted as a fighter, and here, 
at his last stand, he fought bravely and nobly, 
but the little, lithe greyhounds were too much 
for him, and they succeeded in nipping him 
now and then, while old Bill never let go his 
hold, although the wolf snapped him several 
times. 

As the seconds passed, the wolf fought less 
viciously. Soon my father dismounted and 
pulled the dogs loose from the wolf, so that 
they would not tear the hide too badly. He 
was then hoisted up behind my saddle, be- 
cause this was the first wolf I had ever seen 
the dogs kill, and also because I was the 
lightest one in the party. 





AFRICAN VERSION OF A CELEBRATED MOTTO—' Don’t Flinch, Don’t Foul, Hit the Lion Hard!” —Puck 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA 


Scene—Hotel in Nairobi, British East Africa. 

Cast of Characters—Special correspondents 
Lion Hunt. 

Time—A dull day. 

First Correspondent—‘‘Well, no news today from Bwano 
Tumbo. What shall we send out?” 

Second Correspondent—‘Isn’t it about time for another lion 
story?” 

F. C.—‘No; we-ve had four already. 
thing new.” 

S. C.—“How about a thrilling rhino story? Charging rhino 
—horn about to impale native en brochette—Bwano Tumbo to 
me rescue—sharp crack of trusty rifle—dead rhino. How’s 
that?” 

F. C.—“Lacks imagination. We've got to give "em some- 
thing interesting. The public is tired of rhino. We've worked 
lion, rhino, hippo, wildybeest, gnu, giraffe, and even monkey. 
Isn’t there something else?” 

Third Correspondent—‘Why not a hand to hand combat 
with a python? Of course, a python hasn’t any hands, but that 
needn’t affect the interest of the story.” 





assigned to 


We've got to do some- 





F. C.—‘No; he’s not in python country now. He's crossing 
the barren desert, miles from moisture of any kind.” 

Fourth Correspondent—‘‘Hooray! I have it. Bwano Tum- 
bo invades prohibition district.” 

_F. C. (with bright inspiration)—‘What’s the matter with 
ringing in a tsetse fly—a man eating tsetse fly—thrilling rescue 
by Kermit—grand torchlight parade by 250 bearers!” 

Third correspondent—‘Hi! ha! Teddy bearers! Purty 
good, eh? [Loud laughter by T. C., vice versa by others.] 

S. C.—“I’m ’fraid we’re not in good form today. Let’s say 
that he worked on boo in morning and wrote articles in after- 
noon. That’s a sife and sine report.”’ 

_ F. C.—“Yov’re talking through your mushroom hat. 
finished that book twice already.” 

S. C.—'Hooray! I have a suggestion—a corker!’’ 

Chorus—‘‘ Well?” 

S. C.—‘Let’s go down to the cafe and take something for 
our sleeping sickness.” 


[All exit hastily]. 


We've 


—Chicago Tribune 








THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


—Puck 


DUCK SHOOTING IN CANADA 


By C. F. LANE 


UCK shooting can be ob- 
tained in every Province 
of Canada, and probably 
nine people out of ten if 
asked the best place to go, 
would unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the prairie prov- 
inces, where ducks of all 

kinds, and geese also, are found in such un- 
believable quantities, that any one, even an 
indifferent shot, can go out and kill till he is 
tired of killing. The very fact that ducks 
are so plentiful and that anyone can get an 
enormous bag, takes away the element of 
sport. What a real sportsman asks for, is 
plenty of game and a certain amount of 
difficulty in securing it. These conditions 
are fulfilled in Eastern Canada, and in de- 
scribing ducks and the method of bagging 
them, as practiced on Lake St. Louis, the 
writer is giving a description that will apply 
to the best sporting localities in the Pro- 
vinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Ducks generally come south from their 
northern breeding grounds during the last 
two weeks of September, but may be looked 
for during the first cold or stormy spell after 
September comes in. The number that 
annually make Quebec lakes a_ half-way 
house, on their way to Georgia and Florida, 
is almost incredible. On Lake St. Louis a 
raft or main body of ducks often extends for 
a mile and its width from a quarter to half 
a mile. Needless to say, it is impossible to 
get near a raft itself, consequently other 
means have to be adopted to get the game. 
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A few years ago it was merely necessary to . 


hide oneself on any of the points that jut 
out into the lake, and put out a dozen decoys 
to get a good day’s shooting. Such methods 
now-a-days would not result in more than 
one or two ducks at the best. But the fact 
that the difficulty in obtaining a good bag 
has increased, has only whetted the appetite 
of the keen, and the sport, as sport, is cer- 
tainly better today than it was four years 
ago. There is more satisfaction in getting 


20 or 30 ducks now than there was, previ- 
ously, in bagging 50 or 60. The methods 
adopted on the lake in question are as fol- 
lows:—First you must build a “blind” or 
“hide” out in the lake. As soon as the water 
has dropped sufficiently, say about the middle 
of August, it is time to make preparations 
for the coming fall. Go to the bush and 
select some straight hardwood trees—hard 
maple or birch are preferable—about 34 
inches in diameter at the butt. The length 
of stakes needed is regulated by the depth 
of water at the point where you intend to 
build your “blind.” We will presume that 
there is 4 feet of water at the spot chosen, 
in such case the stakes must be about 9 to 
93 feet long. If you can secure stakes of 
uniform thickness all the way up, so much the 
better, but in any case the top must not be 
less than 2 to 24 inches in diameter, or it 
will give away when being driven home. 
It is now necessary to place the stakes 
properly, and before doing so, due regard 
must be had to the prevailing wind during 
the shooting season, the reason for which 
will be explained later. The spot selected 
for the “‘blind’’ must also be one where there 
is a sandy or muddy bottom, an ideal place 
being a reef or shoal upon which the ducks 
come to feed. Now drive the stakes in two 
rows of four each, so that the end posts of 
each row shall be 20 feet apart. These two 
rows will eventually become fir-covered walls, 
and should be placed so that the prevailing 
wind will blow across, and not in parallel to 
them. ‘The stakes are driven into the ground 
about a foot or 18 inches, which (presuming 
that the water is 4 feet deep) will leave about 
4 feet above the water. The reason for 
having regard to the wind, in placing one’s 
“blind,” is that ducks settle up-wind, conse- 
quently one’s decoys must be set out in such 
a way that they face towards the shooter, 
thereby allowing the real ducks to settle 
in their rear, without making too close an 
inspection. If ducks have to pass the shooter 
before reaching the decoys, naturally the 
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chances are that he is seen, and birds which 
might have settled are never fired at. The 
first season that the writer built a blind in 
the open lake, he failed to consider the pre- 
vailing west wind in locating his posts, and 
in consequence many a good day’s sport 
was spoilt owing to his inability to set out 
his decoys in such a manner that ducks 
could approach without getting a sight of 
what was inside the “blind.” 


The next step is to get some saplings an 
inch and a half in thickness, and of as great 
a length as possible, as two rows of these 
have to be fastened across each side of the 
“blind,” one row around the top, the other 
two feet lower. Put all these in place and 
further strengthen your structure by wiring 
them into position. Then comes the heaviest 
part of the work, that of cutting down and 
wiring to the cross-pieces a sufficient num- 
ber of fir branches to thoroughly cover both 
sides, for it takes about two full boatloads 
to make a 20-foot “blind” a satisfactory 
piece of work. At both ends of the blind 
attach to one of the end posts a wire loop 
about 18 inches long, so that when your boat 
is inside you can pull the end posts together 
thereby facilitating concealment. Obvi- 
ously the blind must be about two feet longer, 
and the width about 18 inches greater than 
the boat you hunt in, which will probably 
be 18 feet in length. In placing your boughs 
upon the “blind” always give the ends of 
each wall an extra bough or two so as to 
insure better concealment when they are 
pulled together. The object of so construct- 
ing that both ends of the blind can be opened 
is to enable the shooter to slip out, at either 
end, to get a wounded duck. If only one 
end is open and the other permanently 
closed, many wounded birds get away which 
otherwise would be brought into the boat, 
for when once a duck takes to diving, should 
there be even a ripple on the water, the 
chances of securing him are slim. It takes 
a wounded duck a moment or two to realize 
what had happened after the shock that 
brings him down, but the moment he does 
come to his senses, he brings his fine diving 
powers into operation. All this work can, 
of course, be done by hired labor, but, as a 
great deal of your sport, and a tremendous 
lot of comfort, depends upon having every- 
thing solidly built and just right, it is far 
better to do it one’s self. A “blind” prop- 
erly built will withstand heavy gales, and be 
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fit to shoot from at the very end of the 
season, when hurriedly built and carelessly 
constructed ones have either been blown 
down, or washed away. Don’t put your 
branches on foo thickly, as it. is an easy 
matter to take out a few boughs each shoot- 
ing day for renovating purposes. If made 
too heavy in the, first case, there is great 
wind resistance, to say nothing of top- 
heavyness, both of which causes lessen the 
life of any blind. The writer one season 
engaged a ‘native’ to build his blind for 
him, and on going out one morning after a 
heavy night’s wind found everything de- 
molished, necessitating his sitting on the shore 
and watching others shoot, during, what 
turned out to be the best day of the whole 
season. However, one learns by experience, 
and last season he had the satisfaction of 
owning the last two blinds that remained 
standing, and thereby a magnificent day’s 
shooting was enjoyed on Noy. 27th, in which 
others were unable to participate, owing to 
their blinds having been washed away. ‘The 
intervening days between completing the 
blind and arrival of the ducks, can be profit- 
ably spent in overhauling one’s shooting 
outfit and getting the decoys repainted, if 
they have been used the previous year. 


The decoys used are imitations of the ‘“‘red 
head”? and blue bill’? ducks, and nowadays 
it is necessary to put out about 60 or 70 to 
each blind. Decoys are made of cedar and 
have anchors attached to them by means of 
stout whipcord, which should be four or five 
feet longer than the depth of water in which 
they will be used. Unless you are an expert 
in painting decoys, it is better to have this 
part of the work done for you, instructing 
the man who does the painting to put very 
little oil in the paint. The decoys that one 
buys in a store, though well finislted as far 
as marking is concerned, are always far too 
“shiny,” and when wet, with the sun on 
them, have anything but the appearance of 
real ducks. Even when new decoys are 
purchased, it is a good plan to rough them 
over with a file and repaint them with paint 
containing as little oil as possible, this gives 
a duller appearance and a greater similitude 
to feathers. 


The question of a gun need not be gone 
into. In the early part of the season a 12- 
bore with No. 5 shot is the best, and though 
many use a 12-bore through the season, en- 
larging their shot to 4 and 3, a 10-bore, with 
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Nos. 4 and 3 shot is best in the latter half 
of November, when the birds get wild, and 
their feathers thicker. Unfortunately a cer- 
tain class of men use those abominations— 
the repeating or pump guns. Do not be 
persuaded to follow their example, for if a 
man cannot get all the sport he desires and 
fill a fair bag with the ordinary double- 
barrel, then he is hard to please. The 
“pump” gun artists can generally be classed 
as pot-hunters, who let the birds collect in 
a bunch on the water, and then pump in five 
barrels as fast as they can, a proceeding 
which any man ought to condemn. The 
best boat to hunt out of is the ordinary flat- 
bottom Vercheres kind, which behaves well 
in a sea, and the flat bottom makes it ideal 
to stand up in when shooting. The boat 
should be painted a dark green inside and 
out, and here again be careful that there is 
not too much oil in the paint, as a bright 
boat will shine through any stray gap there 
may be in the blind. 


Now as to clothes. Be sure and be warm. 
The weather gets rough and cold in Novem- 
ber, but if one is suitably clad, no day is too 
bad. Wear heavy woolen underclothes, a 
thick flannel shirt, and a good sweater, and 
take with you a heavy fleece-lined pea-jacket. 
In color the outer clothes must harmonize 
with the green of the boat and blind Any 
bright-coloured muffler or white of any kind, 
is often the means of spoiling a good chance. 
One of the drawbacks to this kind of sport 
is the difficulty of keeping one’s feet warm, 
and as the boat is bound to get a little wet 
inside on a rough day (and ducks often fly 
best when it is blowing hard) something 
waterproof is a necessity. After many ex- 
periments the writer has found that two pairs 
of thick socks, a pair of mocassins, and a 
pair of “rubbers” outside, is “It.” If any 
reader can suggest some better device, please 
do so, as the discomfort of cold feet is 
great. 

As to the ducks themselves, the variety 
is a large one, consisting of canvas-backs, 
red heads, blue bills, black duck, velvet 
duck, butter balls, and golden eye. Red 
heads and blue bills predominate, and 
splendid birds they are, a good pair of red 
heads weighing about seven pounds. All 
the before mentioned ducks are water feed- 
ers and seldom go on land. Their favor- 
ite food is wild rice, but when this cannot be 
obtained they are extremely fond of wild 
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celery, and the other water plants which 
are found in the Canadian Lakes. 


Now that we have made all our prepara- 
tions let us imagine that I am taking you out 
for your first day. After leaving the railway 
station we hire a “rig” and, having stowed 
away our decoys, guns, ammunition, shoot- 
ing-clothes, etc., we drive down to the lake 
shore where our boat lies waiting. Having 
put everything on board we row over the 
lake to a bay four miles distant, on the shore 
of which, amidst the tidest of farm buildings 
nestles a true French Canadian farm house. 
Everybody seemed pleased to see us and 
anxious to do all that they can to make our 
stay a pleasant one. A mile and a half out 
from the lake we can see our “blind,” and 
while smoking a pipe after an early tea, we 
discuss the probabilities of the morrow. 
At 9 o’clock we turn in, and before we seem 
to have fairly got to sleep, our alarm clock 
starts buzzing. We both have “duck fever,” 
so we jump up and proceed downstairs, 
where early though it is, our kind hostess 
has put up a big breakfast, and we proceed 
to lay in a proper foundation for the hard 
day’s work that is before us, especially as 
we shall have nothing further to eat until 
mid-day, and then only a hurried snack, if 
the ducks are flying. Everything with the 
exception of our guns and cartridges were 
placed in the boat the previous night, so that 
it is not long before we make a start. It is 
still dark but a grey light is beginning to 
show up in the east. As we reach the blind 
you unwind the strings from the decoys, 
while I manoeuvre the boat, as placing one’s 
decoys correctly and at the proper distance 
will have much to do with our luck. Just 
as the sun shows above the horizon our work 
is completed, and slipping the wire off one 
end of the blind we push our boat in and 
close up the openings. Then we arrange our 
cartridges where we can conveniently get at 
them and all is ready. You thoroughly ap- 
preciate the necessity of remaining motion- 
less while the ducks are approaching, and 
you know that of the two, it is better to be 
standing upright and still, than crouching 
down and fidgetting; consequently when I 
whisper to you: ‘Look out, ducks coming,” 
you become a veritable marble statue as far 
as rigidity is concerned. A faint noise of 
wings is heard which gets stronger and 
stronger, suddenly ceasing with a flop, flop! 
flop! and daring to open our eyes and look 
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through the branches there are four red 
heads swimming among our wooden decoys. 
“Now” I whisper. We both rise to our feet 
and after a moment’s hesitation the ducks 
rise also, and we begin the morning well by 
getting a right and left each. No crippling 
this time, so we have no difficulty in collect- 
ing the birds. Do you remember how you 
put those birds down on the seat in front of 
you and admired each feather? I do, and 
at the same time I felt I would give a lot, to 
be experiencing my first day at ducks. Hard- 
ly had we got in the blind again, and while I 
am still fastening the ends, I hear you say 
“Keep down, a pair coming straight in.” I 
stay where I am saying, “Take ’em.” I 
heard a swish of wings and then you jumped 
to your feet and a double crack of your gun 
was answered by the splash, splash, on the 
water, of your second right and left. I re- 
member though that one of those birds was 
only winged, and while we were after him, 
about a quarter of a mile from the blind, 30 
blue bills came right into our decoys, and we 
turned back only to see them get up before 
we were within shot. Thereupon ensued a 
discussion as to the advisability of bothering 
about wounded ducks, but you, like the 
sportsman you are, agreed with me, that it 
was a duty never to give up a wounded bird 
until every possibility of retriveing same had 
been exhausted. The thought of wounded 
ducks getting away and suffering is one of 
the drawbacks of duck shooting, for even 
with the best of shooting, a tremendous lot 
of birds get away, which, even if they do 
not die of their wounds, have no chance of 
recovering sufficiently to fly south before 
they are caught in the grip of our Canadian 
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winter. In the midst of our discussion, and 
while we were feeling very righteous, in comes 
a similar bunch to those we had never got a 
shot at. If we had fired four barrels into 
those birds, as they sat upon the water, we 
should have practically exterminated the 
whole bunch, but we were not hunting for 
the pot, so we let them rise from the water, 
but if the truth must be told our four bar- 
rels only succeeded in bringing down two 
birds. The game went on merrily. At 
last I suggested that we go back to the 
farm for lunch, which suggestion called forth 
your instantaneous reply, ‘‘Lunch be blowed”’ 
with which statement I cordially agreed. 

I have probably said enough to bring back 
to your mind the memory of the rest of that 
day, which was one of the few days when 
everything went right. I don’t exactly re- 
call the number of ducks we had, when we 
eventually got home, but I think it 
was 42. 

As I write these words the ducks are again 
arriving from their summer homes. How 
I wish you could be here with me to have 
another day at them. I know you will shoot 
ducks again in Canada, no one who has once 
done so will fail to come a second time, if 
he has the opportunity. It is so easy to 
come to Canada now and the expenses con- 
nected therewith are quite insignificant com- 
pared to the sport enjoyed. If these lines 
may be the means of inducing some brother 
sportsman to try a trip to Canada, they will 
not have been written in vain, and though I 
may never meet him personally, I am sure 
that, in his prayers, he will put in a word 
for one who has brought to his notice a real 
good thing. 
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The mellow haze of Autumn, with its gray yet golden tint, 

Is hanging over woodland, field and stream, and there is hint 

Of hunters’ joy in sweet, glad notes of quail, that calling, fly 

O’er rich and harvest yielding earth, ’neath wild geese’ screaming cry. 


THE SAVING OF THE FORESTS 
TAXING OUR TIMBER TO DEATH 


By EDWARD MERRIAM GRIFFITH, 


State Forester of Wisconsin 
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HILE the national gov- 
ernment and many of our 
states are working to de- 
vise methods and means 
of conserving our fast 
waning forest resources, 
we are at the same time 

. taxing our timber todeath. 

Forests are a crop just as much as wheat or 

corn and when the private owner is obliged 

to pay an annual, and often increasing tax, 
on his growing timber, it is no wonder that 
he cuts, and usually cuts all, to escape prac- 
tical confiscation through taxation. Several 
states have passed laws exempting from tax- 
ation, for periods from twenty-five to fifty 
years, lands owned by individuals or corpor- 
ations when planted to forest trees. If it 
is a good thing for the state to thus encourage 
the planting of trees, it is certainly wise to 
assist the forest owner to cut his timber con- 
servatively under simple methods of forest 
management. ‘The two great deterrent fac- 
tors that are keeping many timberland 
owners from adopting forestry methods are 
fire and taxes. It is believed that the first 
can and must be overcome through a well 
organized patrol and fire warden system, as 
outlined in the previous article, and it is felt 
that the various states should give timber 
land owners a chance to manage their forests 
on a permanent basis by the enactment of 
suitable laws. The State Forestry Com- 
mission of New Hampshire realizing the 

great importance of timber taxation made a 
very careful study of the question and the 
following is taken from their report: 

“The rapid destruction of American for- 
ests, threatening not only the parctical ex- 
haustion of the timber supply within twenty- 
five years, but also the alternate floods and 





droughts which result from the denudation 
of important mountain watersheds, has of 
late drawn general attention to the necessity 
of forest conservation. Though the national 
forests in the Sierras and Rocky Mountains 
are of great extent, and though considerable 
areas have been acquired for state forests in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
other states, nevertheless, with respect to the 
total forest resources of the country, the area 
in public forests is relatively small and the 
timber relatively poor in quality. Four-fifths 
of the standing timber in the United States 
is in private ownership, and any effective 
plan for forest conservation must encourage 
private owners to so manage their woodlands 
as to secure a continuous supply of timber 
from them. For this purpose state legisla- 
tion can be especially helpful in two direc- 
tions, namely, adequate protection against 
fire, and equitable taxation. Accordingly, 
the subject of forest taxation is beginning to 
receive serious attention by forest experts . 
and students of taxation problems, as is 
shown by the fact that it was discussed at the 
two last annual meetings of the National Tax 
Reform Association in Toledo, 1907, and 
Toronto, 1908, and is the subject of a 
special investigation now in progress for the 
National Conservation Commission appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt. Under the laws 
of practically all the states, forest lands and 
growing timber thereon are considered real 
estate, to be annually appraised at their 
actual market value and taxed at the uniform 
rate imposed on other property. Many 
states (New Hampshire among the number) 
have passed tax exemption, rebate or bounty 
laws to encourage forest plantations under 
certain prescribed conditions, but such laws 
have not been generally taken advantage of, 
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and in legal theory the taxation of forest 
lands and standing timber is fixed by the 
general property tax laws as above indicated. 
If the theory were carried out, (1. e., the taxa- 
tion of the land and standing timber annually 
in proportion to its actual market value each 
year), the owner of timber lands would be 
obliged to pay annually a tax on standing 
timber for all preceding years of its growth 
as well as for the last year, with no hope of a 
cash return until the timber is cut, whereas 
the owner of farm lands, growing yearly 
crops, or of improved real estate yielding 
rents, has an annual return, is not taxed for 
the product of preceding years, and, be- 
cause of the time of year at which the taxes 
are collected, pays no tax even on the crop 
or income for the current year. This would 
mean that the timberland owner would be 
forced to cut the timber as soon as he could 
get a return for the operation, and that con- 
servative cutting and the leaving of seed 
trees to reforest the land would be discour- 
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aged, since the annual taxes upon the land 
would steadily increase and would, especially 
when the interest compounded on preceding 
taxes is considered, consume the entire value 
of the annual growth. This premature cut- 
ting and destruction of seed trees would 
mean that the towns would lose the taxes 
in future, which could have been collected 
had the trees been allowed to mature, or had 
proper care for reforestation been taken, in 
addition to the evils resulting from the ex- 
haustion of the timber supply and the denu- 
dation of watersheds. The fact that until 
recently the tax burden upon timberlands 
has been exceedingly low has given rise to a 
belief that in the future, timberlands should 
be assessed for their full, present value and 
taxed each year at the same rate as other 
property. The great advance in prices and 
the desire to retaliate for past losses to the 
state and towns often outweigh a considera- 
tion of what tax burden the future timber- 
lands can stand. This attitude is shown 
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particularly against lumbermen and _ large 
non-resident owners. Assessors argue that 
such owners of timberland have no local 
interest, being influenced only by the desire 
to exploit the lands and then leave them cut 
over and valueless. The purpose of all 
taxation is to obtain revenue for the main- 
tenance of government. ‘This revenue must 
be sufficiently regular to meet the needs of 
the state, counties, and towns, yet ix should 
be admitted that the taxes upon forest prop- 
erty can best be paid when the property is 
able to offer returns to the owner. If a land 
tax is to be equal as between different land 
owners, it must take one of three forms: 
(1) A uniform percentage of the actual sale 
value of the property as it stands; (2) a uni- 
form percentage of the actual income from 
the property; (3) a uniform percentage of 
the estimated power of the soil to yield, or 
potential income. In this country the first 
form is the one in use, although, in the case 
of agricultural lands, the actual sale value 
is generally based unconsciously upon the 
fertility of the soil or its potential yield. 
The assessment of forest lands is based upon 
their supposed actual sale value, but the 
land itself is not considered. It is the value 


of the growth upon the land which indicates 
the sale value. Agricultural crops, being 
harvested annually, escape taxation entirely. 
Forest lands, therefore, are not taxed under 
the same form as agricultural lands, although 
there is no provision in the law for such 
distinction. Under the second and _ third 
forms taxes are levied with a real approach 
to equity. These forms are extensively used 
in Europe, and this fact accounts for the 
general esteem in which forest legislation is 
held there. In this country the system of 
assessing property at its actual sale value 
and taxing it a uniform percentage of that 
value works well enough when applied to 
agricultural land, but when applied to grow- 
ing forests it is both unjust and unwise. It 
is unjust because it ignores the facts that 
growing timber before it is large enough for 
market has only a prospective value and the 
income or returns can only be obtained at 
long intervals. It is unwise because the 
system often forces the owner to cut the 
timber before it is mature. There are vari- 
ous reasons why the subject of taxation as 
applied to timberlands should receive serious 
consideration at the present time. Until 
recently such consideration was not neces- 
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sary. Forest land had little value, and the 
hap-hazard methods of taxation were ade- 
quate. The forests of the present and the 
future must come more and more to be con- 
sidered as crop forests, in which the ele- 
ments of labor and expense are associated. 
The cost of establishing new forests and of 
improving and maintaining them afterwards, 
until they are large enough to harvest, has 
a serious relation to the future taxation of 
these lands. As economic management of 
forest lands is necessary in the future, so 
should there be systematic and judicious 
methods of taxation at present. Careful 
business men hesitate to engage in transac- 
tions in which they cannot figure approxi- 
mately the probable gains and losses of the 
business. The management of woodlands 
in the past has not necessitated careful 
figuring, because there was no such narrow 
margin between profit and loss as there will 
be in the future. With the necessity for 
more conservative management of forest 
lands, the owners should be enabled to judge 
more accurately what the tax burden on their 
lands will be. At present they cannot tell 
whether their assessments will be increased 


100 per cent or 1,000 per cent from one year 
to another. There is no inducement to the 
owner to plant his waste and cut-over land 
or improve his present forest growth as an 
investment, when there is a possibility of his 
tax becoming so great that he must cut his 
timber before it is mature or run the risk of 
a final loss. Forests are necessary to the 
public welfare. They are a valuable asset 
to any community. Thousands of people 
go to every portion of the state during the 
summer, and forests are necessary to the 
continuance of this summer business. For- 
ests also regulate the flow of streams. They 
should be able to supply the constant local 
demand for lumber in every community. 
There is an increasing desire among lumber- 
men to own the land upon which they are 
operating and to protect their future cut- 
over lands from fire, with the view of future 
lumbering on the same ground. Lumbermen 
in general, are coming to consider their 
forests as permanent investments. Large 
lumber companies are already cutting much 
more conservatively than formerly, and many 
small operators within the woodlot area are 
investing in young growth and are anxious 
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to cut their mature pine lots so as to get a 
reproduction of the same species. While 
originally the investments in forest lands 
were made largely for speculation, there will 
be far less of this done in the future. For- 
merly the taxes were never considered, but in 
the future the policy which lumbermen will 
pursue must depend largely upon the tax 
burden which their timberlands are forced 
to carry. The destruction of the original 
forests has been due to the increase in value 
of wood products and the resulting large 
profits to the lumbermen, together with his 
belief that the forest resources of the country 
were inexhaustible. That belief has passed, 
but the destruction of young forests now 
growing is likely to be encouraged rather 
than checked in the future by the present 
system of taxation. Under the present 
system assessments which approximate the 
actual sale values are becoming more and 
more frequent. The constant menace of 
destruction by fire is a risk peculiar to forest 
investments. The towns do not pretend to 
offer the same protection to woodlands that 
they do to other property. Yet the owner 
is paying a constantly increasing tax upon 
his woodlands. The efficiency of the fire 
service should increase in proportion to the 
increase in taxation. No insurance com- 
pany at present would think of insuring 
forest property from fire at anything short 
of prohibitive rates. In Europe it is a com- 
mon practice to insure forest property. The 
danger from fire, as well as from other 
destructive agents, like wind and predatory 
insects, should give the owner of forest land 
a more equitable consideration in the matter 
of taxation. The present law, that all 
property shall be assessed at its full value, 
is so pernicious when applied to growing 
timberlands that, should the law be enforced, 
there would be a tremendous slaughter of 
half-grown timber throughout the state. 
Doubtless much land would revert to the 
towns for non-payment of taxes, as has hap- 
pened in California and Michigan. The 
injustice becomes more and more apparent 
as the valuations are increased from year to 
year. Although the law is not fully enforced, 
except in isolated cases, the provisions for 
its enforcement are there, and assessors are 
often being charged with neglect of duty by 
state and county officials. Any law which 
is capable of so much injury as partly to 
prevent its enforcement should not be per- 
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mitted to remain upon the statute books. 
Forest growth differs from other property 
because it produces no income to the owner 
except at long intervals. No other business 
is compelled to wait such long times for its 
returns. The value of the growth increases 
annually, it is true, but the growth must be 
stored in the trunks of the trees until the 
forest has reached a merchantable size. 
Yet the owner pays an annual tax upon that 
growing timber, which, at the time, is pro- 
ducing him nothing. To pay the annual tax, 
the owner must literally borrow money from 
some other investment which is producing 
him an annual income. It is well known 
that annual crops are not taxed at all because 
they are harvested and disposed of before 
the annual appraisal of property in made in 
April. Forests should not be entirely ex- 
empt, however, and further taxation of farm 
property should be discouraged. The small 
farmers of the state already bear as much of 
the burden of taxes as they can afford, and 
often more than their just share. There is 


a fundamental difference between levying 


an annual tax on property producing an 
annual income and levying an excessive 
annual tax on property producing an income 
only at long intervals. This difference is 
purely one of mathematics and can be shown 
by comparing two lots of land at present 
without any crops whatever. It may be 
assumed, however, for example, that in the 
next sixty years each lot is capable of pro- 
ducing an annual income of $10 per year. 
These lots would then appear to be of equal 
productive capacity, but, according to com- 
mon usage, two lots of land of equal produc- 
tive capacity should mean lots capable of 
producing an equal amount of revenue in 
the long run. These lots would most cer- 
tainly not do that. One lot is planted to 
field crops, and the $10 are obtained annually 
for sixty years. The other lot is planted to 
trees, and $600 are obtained when the timber 
is cut at the end of sixty years. For the 
purpose of illustration money may be con- 
sidered to be worth 5 per cent interest, com- 
pounded annually. Then at the end of 
sixty years, while the value of the timber 
crop is $600, the value of the farm crops 
with the accumulated interest is $3,535.80, 
or nearly six times the yield of the forest 
during the same length of time. If the two 
lots in question are assumed to be physically 
the same and are so taxed, then no sensible 
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man would devote one of them to forestry, 
which would yield only $600 after sixty 
years, but which, if farmed, would yield 
$3,535.80, in the same length of time. The 
fact simply is, that the productibility of the 
forest land is only 17 per cent of that of the 
farm, and should, therefore, be taxed in 
that proportion. Looking at it in another 
way, the value of the taxes and interest on 
each lot amounts to $358.58 at the end of 
sixty years. This amount, then, is only 10 
per cent of the total returns from the field 
crops, while it is 59 per cent of the yield of 
the forest crop. In order to be equitable, 
the tax on the forest crop should be 10 per 
cent of its final yield of $600, or $60. Dis- 
counting to one year and considering the 
true productivity of each lot, the one planted 
to farm crops should pay an annual tax of 
$1.00, while the lot planted to forest trees 
should pay an annual tax of seventeen cents. 
With a longer rotation and a higher rate of 
interest, the forest property might be con- 
fiscated entirely in paying the annual taxes 


at the full assessed value. These figures are 
intended to show that growing timber cannot 
be assessed for anywhere near its actual 
value without the taxes eating up the profits 
of the investment. Conditions of forest 
growth are variable over the state. There 
are still many acres of old growth in the 
north: In the southern parts the forests 
are mostly young and growing, and there 
the tendency to over-value is greatest. It 
is in the south also that the forests partake 
more of the nature of European forests. 
Yet any tax system must apply equally to the 
whole state. There are many thousands of 
acres of idle forest lands which have long 
ago been lumbered and whose owners have 
had no encouragement to care for new valu- 
able growth. The state needs to have every 
acre of true forest land growing up to valu- 
able timber. No land should be idle, and 
when not needed for agriculture or pasturage 
it should be made to grow valuable forest 
trees. It seems probable that encourage- 
ment through a proper system of taxing 
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timberland would go a long way toward 
improving the present conditious. In the 
preceding pages it has been shown just what 
the tax conditions are in all sections of New 
Hampshire, and what the effect would be if 
the present law were fully enforced. Sugges- 
tions tending to correct entirely the possible 
ill effects of the present system call for a 
radical change in the tax laws of the state 
and possibly an amendment to the consti- 
tution. It is evident that the old method of 
taxing forest property, as well as other 
property, at its supposedly full value will, 
as the value of timber increases and is recog- 
nized, put a premium on premature and 
reckless cutting, and will hinder any effort 
to reforest cut-over lands. No business man 
will engage in an undertaking where the re- 
turns are so long deferred and the risks are 
uninsurable unless he can estimate the 
probable expenses and a probably large 
profit. That the forests themselves, irre- 
spective of their ability to stand taxation, 
are of great value to the communities in 
which they are located and to the state at 
large for water protection, lumber supply, 
and scenery in resort regions is undoubted. 


The problem is, not how to relieve timber- 
land from taxation and place the burden 
upon other property, but how to place upon 
such land its rightful proportion in such a 
Way as to encourage careful management of 
new and old growth, and insure reforestation 
of cut-over land. The fundamental diffi- 
culty is that the tax should be in proportion 
to yield or income and not in proportion to 
market value. Economists are substantially 
agreed that this principle is applicable to 
the taxation of all kinds of property with 
certain exceptions. Where there is a reason- 
ably certain annual yield or income the 
market value is theoretically dependent upon 
it. Therefore a general tax assessed yearly 
at a uniform rate upon the appraised value 
of all property conforms somewhat closely 
to the theoretically correct principle, and if 
honestly and efficiently enforced works no 
very great injustice or hardship. A woodlot 
or forest, however, usually in this country, 
has no annual yield. Its crop matures once 
in fifty, sixty or eighty years. It is unjust 
to require the owner to carry the full annual 
burden of taxes, risk and protection in every 
year for the chance of a yield once in fifty 
years, and it is impossible for the owner to 
do it, for the taxes with compound interest 
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would confiscate his entire capital. This is 
fully recognized in continental Europe, where 
a tax on the yield is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of forest taxation, but European 
methods of applying this principle are of 
little value in this country because of radical 
differences in local government, tax machin- 
ery and forest management. What is needed 
in this state is a method of taxing forest lands, 
which can be administered by the towns in 
conformity with the established functions 
and procedure of our local governments, 
which insures an annual revenue while the 
timber is immature commensurate with that 
formerly derived from the low appraisals of 
immature timber held by farmers and others, 
which imposes a fair burden on the timber 
crop when it is cut and collects it from the 
person who cuts and sells the timber. This 
burden will be a tax on the yield or income 
and not on the land or capital. It should, 
therefore, be relatively high. To prevent 
the speculative holding, without taxes, of 
land chiefly valuable for residence, manu- 
facturing or farming purposes, the law should 
be restricted to land found by the selectmen 
and assessors to be chiefly valuable for the 
production of wood and timber. Timber 
cut from lands so classified should be’ taxed 
when it is severed from the land and should 
not be removed until a tax of fifteen per cent 
of the value of such timber has been assessed 
and collected by the selectmen or proper 
security shall have been given to them. 
Willful removal contrary to the provisions 
of the law should be subject to a proper 
penalty, but owners or tenants of farms 
should be allowed to cut and remove wood 
up to a certain value each year for domestic 
use free of all taxes. Finally, since timber 
now half grown or mature has presumably 
been taxed in accordance with the present 
law, and since it is desirable to introduce 
the new system gradually, the new method 
of taxation should be applied only to tracts 
upon which forest growth has recently 
started and then only at the option of the 
land owner.’’ 


One who has travelled through the older 
timber states of the Eastern and Middle 
Western states will find many old sawmill 
towns either entirely abandoned, or haunted 
by a few old relics of bygone days, who often 
seem to subsist entirely on berries and so- 
called whiskey. The surrounding country 
is usually a pretty desolate waste, after 
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lumbering and fire, and unfit for agriculture, 
or in fact anything but the growth of timber. 
Tracing back the history of such wrecked 
communities we often find that the lumber 
company hastened the cutting of the timber 
on account of the taxes on the timber being 
higher than the profits justified. Hastening 
the cutting of timber has usually meant that 
it was cut wastefully, that a large amount 
of slash was left on the ground, which be- 
coming highly inflammable caused such 
destructive fires that all the young growth 
was burned, the soil fertility destroyed, and 
the country left a rocky or sandy waste. 
Thus followed cause and effect, and it is 
clearly apparent that the local assessors, in 
their eagerness to secure all the taxes they 
possibly could while the lumber company 
were still with them, achieved their object 
but at the same time ‘“‘killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg” and left nothing to tax 
except saloons and blueberries. The forced 
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destruction of the timber, serious as it is, Is 
still perhaps not the most serious result, but 
rather the passing of the industries which 
depend upon the forest for their raw material. 
Communities rapidly build up around large 
forest tracts and the men are employed in 
the sawmills, paper mills, furniture factories, 
etc. Excessive taxation, or anything else, 
which tends to the rapid and wasteful cutting 
of such forests is extremely harmful as all 
the dependent industries, and the communi- 
ties themselves, gradually sink with the 
lessening timber supply and finally pass away 
leaving desolation, which can only be re- 
paired by very careful and expensive forest 
management and the slow growth of the 
new forest. Lumbermen should not be 
asked, or expected, to bear all the burden of 
forest conservation, but our state legislatures 
should give the great aid which is in their 
power and provide by law that growing tim- 
ber shall not be taxed until it is cut. 


A Brief Scientific Disquisition on the Antiquity 
of the Game Called Golf 


By SPENCE HAECKWIN HUXDAR 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS 


ANY historians refer to 
the fact that civilization 
has been retarded by the 
suppression, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, of 
scientific truth. This is 
especially the case in re- 
gard to the period of time 
within and adjacent to what is known as the 
Middle Ages, when it is claimed it was con- 
trary to the interests of the dominant church 
to give free circulation to advanced thought. 
Coming down to more modern times, we 
have an illustration in Charles Darwin, the 
great student, investigator and expositor of 
the doctrine of Evolution. It cannot be 
doubted that if Darwin had published his 
Origin of Species when it was first completed 
and virtually ready for publication, science 





to-day would be twenty years in advance of 
its present stage. Having given much care- 
ful study to the subject indicated in the cap- 
tion of these remarks, I am convinced that 
it is my duty to announce My Theory to the 
world, in the hope that others may be en- 
couraged, from the brief outline here pre- 
sented, to verify and more thoroughly 
establish the facts pertaining to this import- 
ant and absorbing question. 

My Theory is That the Interesting Game 
of Golj is as Old As Mankind; there are many 
reasons jor believing, and no reason whatever 
jor doubting that the death oj Abel at the 
hands of Cain was a gol accident and not murder. 

That the blow of a golf stick in the hands 
of an athlete may easily cause death will not, 
I think, be questioned. I canpif necessary, 
produce witnesses to attest the murderous 
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severity of a blow from this instrument; 
namely, three gentlemen possessing respect- 
ively a glass eye, a silver nose-bridge and a 
set of false upper teeth. It, of course, would 
be difficult to establish by actual testimony 
the contrary of what has so long -been re- 
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“HOW EASILY IT IS EXPLAINED” 


ceived as a settled fact, viz: that Abel was 
wilfully killed. Science, however, often 
accepts as a working hypothesis a theory 
sufficiently well established by evidence, not 
all of which is proof beyond doubt, but some 
of which may be inherently strongly prob- 
able and not actually disproven by other, 
contrary evidence. As for instance: in pass- 
ing along the street my friend A. informs me 
he has just seen B. going to the bar of the 
C. hotel. Shortly after, D. offers the in- 
formation that he has just seen B. aé the bar 
of the hotel; further on I myself meet B. 
coming through door-way of the hotel bar: 
I get a whiff of his breath and I am justified 
in believing as an established fact, that B. 
has been taking a drink, though I have not 
seen him in the act, nor has A. or D. said 
that they, or either of them, saw him in the 
act of drinking. It will doubtless be ad- 
mitted that Iam warranted, in these circum- 
stances, without actual, indisputable proof, 
in forming the conclusion in regard to A. 
which I have just stated. In the same way 
I hope to present an array of strongly pre- 
sumptive evidence such as to establish My 
Theory of the Antiquity of Golf. Although 
my researches have been along. strictly 
scientific lines, I shall endeavor to express 
myself in terms easily comprehensible to the 
lay reader. 
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First—Consider the antiquity of golf from 
the standpoint of philology. Anyone famil- 
iar with technical golf language will recognize 
that it has no connection with any modern 
civilized tongue, but must have come down 
to us from some utterly degraded and un- 
civilized aborigines. This is self-evident. 


Second—Somewhere about midway (the 
precise date is unimportant for our purposes) 
between the time of Adam and the Christian 
era we have scriptural and historical accounts 
of a great ruler or “prophet” (broadly trans- 
lated, “umpire”) named Moses, who pro- 
duced for the people under his government 
a set of “commandments,” (or broadly 
translated, ‘rules of the game”). It is clear 
that at least two of these rules applied dis- 
tinctively to golf players. I refer (a) to the 
tule for the observance of the seventh or 
Sabbath day and (b) to the rule against 
profanity. This seems to me_ incontro- 
vertible. 


Third—If the older of my readers will 
refer back to their early books of instruction, 
My Theory will make plain a number of 
things which have been, more or less, mysti- 
fications to their youthful minds. Taking 
the early history of America: we well remem- 
ber the picture of an alleged scene where the 
savage chief Powhatan has ordered the 
execution of Captain John Smith. Look at 
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“IT IS CLEAR THAT THE EXECUTIONER IS A 
GOLF PLAYER” 


the picture illustrations of that day concern- 
ing this incident. It is clear that the savage 
executioner is a golf player. His attitude is 
that of a man having a bold and free stoker. 
By a careful measurement of this scene with 
a plumber’s line, a stethoscope and a theodo- 
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lite, I estimate that the executioner would 
have made the next hole in not to exceed 
five strokes, had he not been interfered with 
by the daughter of Powhatan thrusting her- 
self between the club and Captain John 
Smith’s head. This, by the way, is an 
interference which would not be permitted 
in the game of today. In the first place, it 
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wears a full suit, including long pants. 
When the game of golf was first introduced 
into this country, players will remember 
that the mode called for knee-breeches or 
half-pants. Here we have an incomplete 
chain which may be pictured thus: (I)—Nu- 
dity or skins of beasts, (II) nearly full suits, 
but with half-pants, and (III) full suits. 





“HIS EVIDENCE IS OVERWHELMING AND CONCLUSIVE”’ 


would endanger the life of the girl, which is 
of minor importance, and in the second place, 
it would not be considered good form, which 
is of the highest importance in modern 
golf. 

In the school geography of our early days 
we well remember the picture entitled “Sand 
Storm in the Sahara.”? A camel is standing 
with his back against the wind, his head 
lowered; his owner is crouching in the sand 
with his garments blown over his head, while 
the air is filled thick with sand and dust. It 
was naturally a mystery to me in my youth 
that the wind alone should be able to raise 
such a commotion as this; doubtless many 
who read these lines have also been skeptics. 
How easily is it explained to one who has 
seen some of our beginners in golf. 


Fourth—In nothing is the evolution of 
civilization including golf more graphically 
shown than in the costumes of nations. The 
earliest inhabitants of the earth made their 
first clothing from the skins of wild beasts, 
and when they were not able to procure the 
skins of wild beasts, they went about clad 
simply in their own. Today the golf player 


The second stage, or link, is missing. Now 
from whence did Americans get the game 
of golf? It came to us from Scotland. 
Have you ever seen a Scotch Highlander in 
full dress? He wears no pants at all. Here 
then is the missing link, and the series is 
complete: First, the savage clad in the 
skins of wild beasts; second, the early Scotch 
Highlanders without trousers; third, the 
early Americans in the game of golf, wearing 
knee, or half-pants; and lastly, the costume 
of the present. Even the critics of my 
theory must admit that this evidence is 
overwhelming and conclusive. 


I do not claim to have furnished in all 
respects a sufficient amount of unimpeach- 
able evidence to establish My Theory beyond 
any possible doubt, but I think that I have 
brought forward accumulative facts of such 
a confirmatory nature as will require a vast 
amount of actual testimony to discredit. It 
is customary among scientists to accept as 
well established a theory which will account 
for all possible conditions which arise and 
which can not be discredited by any other 
proposed theory. 


THE RED SWAN—A LEGEND 


By W. R. BRADSHAW 


DJIBWA was a mighty 

hunter who lived on Wah- 
be-go-nee Island, in the 
southern part of the great 
Algonquin — Archipelago 
of Lake Huron. His te- 
pee stood on a plateau of 
smooth rock, overlooking 
a broad bay having only a narrow outlet to 
the crystal sea beyond. Here in a serene 
expanse of crystal water, lilies and reeds, lay 
his magic canoe, always obedient to his call. 
It was an ideal home for an Indian hunter. 
The warm smooth rocks supported a noble 
forest growth of pine and oak and maple, 
and the wide spaces of sunlight were further 
diversified with clumps of wild roses, juniper, 
huckleberry, gooseberry and __ raspberry 
bushes, swamp elder and sumac. The con- 
tinual breathing of the ozone of this region 
and the daily contact with the light and joy 
of the wilds had given Odjibwa extraordinary 
vitality. He could leap from ridge to ridge 
of the undulating granite with the ease and 
swiftness of a deer. 

‘Odjibwa was the last of his race, who 
dwelt on the beautiful Island of his fathers, 
for his two brothers had long departed, one 
to the land of the Crees in the north, far be- 
yond Lake Temagami, and the other to the 
land of the Nepigon, beside the Gitchee, 
Gummee, where the fish-eaters dwell. He 
loved best of all the region of the Thirty 
Thousand Islands, where in the warm days 
of summer nothing could interrupt the steady 
march of the cool breeze that blows from the 
outer sea, making more blessed the resinous 
glades of the forest. One day Odjibwa met 
a bear which ran towards him growling 
savagely. Drawing his bow, he shot a 
trusty arrow into the animal’s heart, and it 
immediately fell dead. Odjibwa hastened 
to skin the bear, and while engaged in this 
operation he heard a voice singing. It 
seemed to be near where his tepee stood. 
Odjibwa left the bear and stole through the 
pine trees towards the lake. When he 





reached the edge of the water he saw afloat, 
amid the water lilies, a Red Swan moving 
proudly to and fro and singing. He had never 
seen such a thing before. Wishing to have the 
bird he drew an arrow and launched it. It 
struck the swan in the breast and glanced off. 
The swan kept floating to and fro and sing- 
ing, apparently unmindful of the arrow. 
Odjibwa continued shooting his arrows at 
the swan but none of them even wounded 
the bird. Then he remembered the three 
magic arrows that were in his father’s medi- 
cine bag in the tepee. It seemed wrong to 
use them on so beautiful a creature. But he 
dearly desired to possess the swan, dead or 
alive. He went to the tepee and found the 
three magic arrows. The first magic arrow 
that he shot at the bird fell to the right of it. 
The second fell to the left. The third arrow 
pierced its neck, whereupon the swan, not 
being killed, but frightened, rose and flew 
away north among the many islands of the 
lake, carrying the magic arrow in its neck. 

Odjibwa resolved to follow the Red Swan 
in his magic canoe, believing it would sooner 
or later fall to earth. Now the canoe could 
move swift or slow at command over the 
water, leaving a trail of foam in its wake. 
It only needed to be guided by the paddle 
through the sinuous and narrow passages 
between the islands. Odjibwa jumped into 
it, taking his bow and arrows, and seizing 
his paddle bade it go forward. Instantly, 
as if endowed with life, the canoe rushed 
over the water. It flew out of the narrow 
entrance of the little lagoon into the great 
crystal sea beyond. Odjibwa guided the 
canoe along the blue channels between the 
islands, along quiet canals under the shad- 
ows of the pines, across dreaming bayous 
where the water was starred with water lilies, 
then across broad belts of deep blue water 
which under the breeze sparkled like myriads 
of diamonds. The divine entreaty of the 
granite wilderness enveloped by the volup- 
tuous wave, not less than his fierce quest for 
the Red Swan, urged Odjibwa to explore 
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the remotest and most inaccessible retreats 
of the archipelago. A flock of white gulls, 
excited by the flying canoe, swept in circles 
around the Indian, screaming in their ex- 
citement. All day long Odjibwa flew amid 
the islands and at sunset approached an 
Indian village on the shore of Menominee 
Island in the narrow strait which separated 
the island from the mainland. He landed 
and a crowd of Indians welcomed him and 
conducted him to the chief’s tepee, who re- 
ceived him with hospitality. Some of the 
Indians who had been fishing far to the south, 
off Moose Point, had seen the red Swan 
flying north far overhead during the day. 
The chief urged Odjibwa to remain with 
him overnight, and prepared a supper of 
roast venison and sagamite. Odjibwa re- 
mained, and went to sleep on a bed of bear 
skins in the chief’s lodge, and early next 
"morning resumed his journey. The canoe 
flew along as before with unwearied energy, 
rushing through long canals that expanded 
into lakes covered with islets, over submerged 
reefs where the blue waves broke in foam; 
then swept curving through serpentine chan- 
nels that led to regions of becalmed magni- 
ficence that for ages have been the exclusive 
heritage of the red man. 


The trend of the island region was due 
north, and Odjibwa was thrilled with the 
cosmic greeting of primordial rocks and 
beaches of warm smooth sand, with the ozone 
that swept amid the pines, and the golden ra- 
diance of day, notless than with his eager quest 
of the RedSwan. And he felt sure that no mat- 
ter where the Red Swan had flown amid these 
Elysian solitudes, he would find its remote 
retreat at last, for he was himself a creature 
of the wilderness, and his home was ever in 
the solitary wilds. That was a day of mem- 
orable experience, for his journey led him 
into regions that he had never hitherto ex- 
plored. Beyond Squaw Island the canoe 
rushed up the narrows of Shebesheking Bay 
where the clear water flooded a thousand 
islands whose shaggy magnificence was re- 
flected in the mirror-like wave. Then, be- 
yond the entreaty of the quiet bayous, he 
rushed along the warm and solitary vistas of 
Shawanaga Bay. Dressed only in buckskin 
nether garments his naked torso and sinewy 
arms gleamed like copper bronze in the sun- 
light. The blade of his paddle caught the 
water now on the right and again on the left 
of the canoe, guiding its furious flight. The 
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mysterious silence of the landscape was broken 
only by the tender and poetic warbling of the 
song sparrow and the moaning of the wind 
in the branches of the pines. 


Following the curve of the coast westward 
Odjibwa emerged from the maze of the 
islands into the open sea and scanned the 
horizon for a trace of the Red Swan which 
was nowhere visible. All the long afternoon 
the sunlight reflected from the water trans- 
formed both sea and sky into a furnace of 
pearly flame. The canoe seemed an aero- 
stat that flew through the heavens on in- 
visible wings. To make the journey still 
more enchanting a glorious sunset caused the 
heavens to glow with unwonted splendor. 
High above the horizon rose a belt of crimson 
flame that was transformed higher up to an 
ocean of liquid gold, which, higher up, be- 
came metamorphosed to a serene region of 
pearly blue. On this immense prism of 
glory lay congregated masses of clouds whose 
crevasses were lakes of fire. The western 
heavens had become an immeasurable pro- 
digality of splendid peace. Ere the glory of 
the sky had died away Odjibwa caught a 
glimpse of the reddening glow of a camp fire 
amid the hemlocks on an island, betraying 
the presence of another Indian village. As 
he approached the shore, bronzed warriors 
hurried down to he water to meet him offer- 
ing him the pukwana, or peace pipe. 

“T know why you are come,’’ said the 
chief, as they sat down to supper, “your 
pursuit of the Red Swan is a great task. The 
bird is the sister of a great magician who lives 
at Wikwemikong, on Manitoulin Island. 
He once wore a cap of wampum in which lay 
magic power. The chief of the Nipissings 
had a daughter who was very ill, and he told 
his braves that she could only be restored to 
health by a sight of the magician’s cap. He 
sent some of his braves for a loan of the cap, 
which the magician parted with, not knowing 
that it was only a ruse on the part of the chief 
of the Nipissings to get possession of same, 
as he was envious of its owner’s power. 

“He now keeps the cap in his village,” 
continued the chief. ‘‘It is exposed on a pole 
to the insults of his braves, and at every in- 
sult the old magician groans with pain. 
Many Odjibway braves have tried to regain 
possession of the magic cap but all have 
perished in the attempt. It may be that you 
are destined to get possession of it.” 
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Odjibwa was glad that he knew where the 
Red Swan could be found, and resolved to 
obtain the magician’s cap, or die in the at- 
tempt. Early next morning he bade the 
chief and his people. farewell, and entering 
his canoe once more departed on his north- 
ward journey. By noonday he had arrived 
at a cluster of islands lying off the many 
mouths of the great river that drains Lake 
Nipissing, the same river which in after times 
the French voyageurs and discoverers found 
their way to Lake Huron, and the great wil- 
derness beyond. Without resting for a mo- 
ment Odjibwa ascended the roaring rapids 
of the French River until he emerged on the 
broad and placid waters of Lake Nipissing. 
Here, ere the shades of evening fell, he found 
on the northern shore of the lake the village 
of the Nipissings he was in search of. The 
chief and his warriors welcomed him as the 
arrival of a stranger was a great event in 
those remote solitudes. He feasted with the 
chief that night, and on the morrow he was 
promised a war dance as an entertainment. 

“Everything we have is yours,” said the 
chief, “excepting the magic cap of wampum 
which hangs on the top of the pole in the 
centre of the village. That is our medicine, 
and without it great calamities would befall 
us. The possession of the magic cap makes 
us victorious in battle.” 


Odjibwa, before turning in to his couch of 
bearskins, visited the village pole which was 
formed of the stem of a single tree nearly 
two hundred feet in height. On the top of 
this mighty pole hung the magic cap of the 
magician to obtain which he had sworn to 
risk his life. It was always guarded by four 
warriors who stood on the ground with their 
backs to the pole facing north, east, west and 
south. The feat of obtaining it seemed im- 
possible. The next day according to the 
promise of the chief, a war dance was held, 
the war dance of the Nipissings, which had 
often nerved them to feats of incredible valor 
when repelling the attacks of their hereditary 
enemies, the savage Iroquois. The dance 
accompanied by the beating of drums and 
rattles, was participated in by the entire 
braves of the village, led by the chief himself. 
The braves were dressed in pantaloons of 
fringed deerskin and mocassins, the torso 
and limbs being nude. They also wore 
feathered war bonnets, and were armed with 
hatchets, knives, bows, and arrows. The 


dance was varied by wonderful athletic per- 
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formances. ‘The braves with rigid muscles 
would launch themselves into the air like 
javelins, and turn not only one, but two, and 
sometimes three, somersaults before landing 
on their feet again. ‘They also threw them- 
selves flat on the air, and turned their bodies 
around horizontally several times ere they 
again struck the earth, such was the enorm- 
ous strength of the leg muscles. 

Odjibwa proposed as a variation of the 
sport, that the braves should climb the pole 
and touch the magic cap, and he who could 
climb the pole the greatest number of times 
would be hailed as the victor. The Indians 
hailed the idea with satisfaction, and started 
to climb the smooth mast, the first man be- 
ing exhausted by climbing it two and a half 
times. Odjibwa was the next climber and 
soon reached the coveted cap. No sooner 
did he touch same than by virtue of its magic 
power he changed himself into a hawk, and 
at once flew away with the cap in his bill. 
A shower of arrows from the infuriated 
Indians failed to reach him. As soon as he 
reached the shore, he changed himself into a 
man again and quickly entered the canoe 
and sped away with the precious cap. The 
Indians almost as quickly reached the lake, 
and while some shot arrows at Odjibwa, 
others got into their canoes to intercept him. 
But the magic canoe easily kept ahead of the 
fleetest canoe of the Nipissings, who soon 
gave up the chase with imprecations of rage 
and hate. Odjibwa joyfully sailed down the 
rapids of the French River, and out into the 
Mer Douce, the great serene sea of Lake 
Huron heading the canoe for Manitoulin 
Island. Here at the head of a vast bay he 
found Wikwemikong, the home of the ma- 
giclan where it is needless to say he was 
warmly welcomed. No sooner did the ma- 
gician put his wampum cap on his head than 
he became a young man again. 

‘You see how your bravery has restored 
me to my former self,’ he cried with joy. 
“The soul of my youth and strength dwelt in 
this cap which the chief of the Nipissings had 
by trickery despoiled me of. I knew that 
one day you would come and bring me my 
magic cap and I waited in patience for your 
coming.”’ 

He begged Odjibwa to remain with him 
for a time. Odjibwa did so, and fished and 
hunted every day. But all the time his 
thoughts were about the Red Swan. He 
could not discover the whereabouts and 
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longed to ask the magician for information 
about the wonderful bird, but a strange feel- 
ing of reticence restrained him. Oh, if he 
‘could only know where the Red Swan 
was! 

One day the magician said to Odjibwa, 
“T know what is in your mind, although you 
haven’t spoken to me about it. You are 
thinking of the Red Swan. Would you like 
to know where she is?” 

“Indeed I would,” cried Odjibwa. 

The magician stepped to the back of the 
lodge and drew aside a curtain that had al- 
ways hung there, disclosing a beautiful Indian 
maiden. 
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“There is the Red Swan,” said he, ‘the 
very one you are in search of.” 

The girl was indeed beautiful. She made 
the lodge to glow with life and happiness. 
“Take her,” said the magician, ‘‘she is my 
sister, and is most willing to go with you.” 

He gave Odjibwa many robes of bear, 
beaver, otter and mink, and many suits of 
deer skin, adorned with wampum. 
Odjibwa was supremely happy. He and his 
bride left the magician’s home in the magic 
canoe, which sailed swiftly south to his own 
beloved Wah-be-go-nee, or Waterlily Island, 
where he lived with the Red Swan many long 
and happy years. 


~ALONZO’S WATERLOO 


By T. H. KENDALL 


LONZO was a _ rooster, 
just a common dung hill 
rooster of low degree and 
unknown parentage, with 
no past over which to 
crow and no future to 
make glorious. But there 
was kingly blood in his 
veins, good red, fighting blood and as he 
grew in years and stature he gradually 
assumed control of the harem until at last, 
in our poultry yard, things went just about 
as he said. He was tall and muscular with 
a wonderful development of spurs and a fine 
sense of justice, and furthermore, he was in 
no danger of being deposed for he belonged 
to me, the only little boy on the farm, was 
my exclusive property and therefore immune 
from the hatchet. But actually, Alonzo 
thought that I belonged to him and he ap- 
pointed himself my sole protector. Once 
when our big foolish mongrel pup had me 
down and was mouthing and rolling me about 
on the grass, Alonzo flew at him with such 
fury that the pup, thinking that he had been 
attacked by Satan himself, literally took to 
_the woods with his tail safely tucked between 
his legs, and although he afterwards grew 
to be a fine brave dog, he always respected 





Alonzo, and the way that fool rooster would 
walk up to that dog, and looking him square 
in the eye dare him to start a rough-house, 
would make a horse laugh. 

Alonzo made his position secure and en- 
deared himself to the entire household by 
the manner in which he conducted himself 
during a little domestic trouble in his family. 
A certain yellow hen (wife of his) brought off 
a brood of thirteen chickens and after receiv- 
ing the congratulations of her friends went 
into the business of scratching gravel; Alonzo 
assisted her some—all that he could, I sup- 
pose, but he had other family duties to look 
after and no doubt numerous explanations 
were demanded of him from the other Mrs. 
Alonzo. (Married men, who know how 
difficult it is to give a plausible answer to all 
of wife’s questions at times will appreciate 
Alonzo’s position). Well, anyhow the yellow — 
hen quit—threw up the job, deserted her 
family and went to roosting on the same old 
roost again. Alonzo went to her and ex- 
plained that that was not the way for good, 
virtuous, lady-like mothers to act and per- 
suaded her to go back to her family, which 
she did for a day or two, but in such a half- 
hearted neglectful way that Alonzo took it 
upon himself to give her a mild chastizing, 
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just for the children’s sake, but you know 
that a woman “convinced against her will is 
of the same opinion still,”’ and in the end she 
basely deserted her fluffy family and left 
them to make their own way in this cold, 
cold world. And what did Alonzo do? In 
the first place he went to Mrs. Yellow Hen 
and gave her another sound thrashing and I 
encouraged him in it. It was justice, and 
she deserved it. Then he went to that poor 
motherless brood and took them all under his 
wing. He hunted and scratched for them, 
provided for and protected them and when 
they wanted warmth and sheiter he would 
squat down and cover them all under his 
ample breast and wings and woe to any 
pestering young rooster or any curious old 
fool of a hen that came bothering around him 
while he was doing the wet-nurse act, and he 
stuck to his self-appointed task like a major. 
Night after night for days and weeks he 
hovered those chickens until they became so 
large that those who could not find room 
under him perched upon his back, and every 
night before I went to bed I would go out 
and call on Alonzo and pet and praise him, 
and I always found him talking in his fine base 
voice to his satisfied and contended family. 

Ah, Alonzo, Alonzo, small child that I was, 
you taught me a lesson in self denial and 
bravery that I remember to this day! And 
although I have never had a chance to take 
sole charge of a family of thirteen children 
of doubtful parentage, still I would have your 
noble example to guide me should it ever 
happen. Alonzo was the cock of the walk: 
no other rooster dared to crow in his presence; 
no other rooster dared to make love in his 
vicinity. Fierce of eye, fleet of foot, he would 
pursue the offending one around the yard, 
under the barn, over the straw stack and 
overtaking him at last, proceed to wallop 
him for fair. I would hear the squawk of 
the chastised and know that punishment 
in the shape of Alonzo had arrived. After- 
wards, I would find the defeated one standing 
on one leg in some fence corner, vowing ven- 
geance. 
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But one sad, but to me, delightful, day, 
Alonzo met his Waterloo and this is what I 
started out to tell. No other rooster in our 
entire flock ever so much as thought of mak- 
ing a pass at Alonzo ard so one day while 
he stood looking on I caught a fine, large, 
strong young rooster, chopped off his head 
and then cast the jumping, pulsating, spurt- 
ing body at Alonzo’s feet. To say that he 
was surprised does not express it. It looked 
to him as though that young upstart of a 
rooster had deliberately pitched onto him 
without so much as even a preliminary feint; 
just peeled his coat and went in, so to speak, 
while a lot of other roosters and about one 
hundred hens formed a very interesting and, 
no doubt, critical audience, and it was up to 
Alonzo to maintain his authority. The 
headless one spurting blood at every bound 
and strong in the throes of death came for- 
ward with resistless force and caught Alonzo 
a blow in the solar plexus that caused him 
to grunt with pain and astonishment and as 
he side-stepped to avoid a repetition of the 
blow the headless one followed him with 
such a curious circular motion that Alonzo 
was puzzled and did not know just how to 
start in, but at last, seeing an opening he 
rushed his man and drove his spurs home 
with mighty force. The dying rooster just 
at that moment stood up and Alonzo saw a 
fearful bloody apparition without a semblance 
of a head and no regard for the laws of pugil- 
ism. It was too much for him. He had 
fought numerous battles but always with 
something tangible, something that when 
defeated turned tail and ran, ran for his very 
life, but here was a new combination: some- 
thing that even without a head and spurting 
blood like a garden hose, stood up and defied 
him. With a squawk of terror Alonzo 
turned and fled and after I had recovered 
from my fit of laughter I hunted him up and 
found him in the pig-pen, back of an old 
sow, squatting in the straw, and his bearing 
said as plain as day: “This is my class, 
alright!” 
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A SOUTHERN ILLINOIS HUNTING SCENE 
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A SCENE ON BIG CEDAR CREEK, NEAR CEDAR SPRINGS, MICH. 
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POUND MUSKY CAUGHT BY THE REV. MR. KAYE OF IRONWOOD, MICH. 
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A BLACK BEAR KILLED BY WILLIAM ANSBROOKE, HILLSBORO, WIS., WITH 
ONE SHOT OF A 30 SPECIAL WINCHESTER 
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AFTER DUCKS IN COLORADO 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


EDITED BY ROBERT A. KANE 


This department is intended to be a place for the exchange and discussion 
of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, from which no one 
with an idea to advance shall be barred. The only conditions aré'that the 
opinion must not be manifestly absurd, that it be expressed in courteous language 


and that no personalities be indulged in. 
is worth and its publication does not commit the editor to the view expressed. 
The widest range will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free 
use of these pages, but it is important to remember that under no circumslances 






Each opinion is printed for what it 





THE COMPOSITE RIFLE 


MERGING OF TYPES 


OME one has appropriately compared war 
to an. organized hunt on a grand scale. 
Accepting this view, unprejudiced by a 

shortened prospective, it would seem that the state- 
ment, cruel and inhuman as it may appear, is fully 
warranted by facts. Assuming that the essential 
conditions of the hunt are also present in war, it is 
but natural and logical to ask, why there should 
be any material difference between the military 
and the hunting rifle. In studying and comparing 
the really essential requirements of each type of 
arm, we find them identical. None of the features 
which combined or singly serve to produce a perfect 
arm of either type will be found out of place on 
the other. In fact a sporting arm may be and 
often is vastly improved by the addition of some 
of those features which have hitherto been found 
only on the military types. I believe that a retro- 
spective survey of rifle building in America for the 
past forty years will convince most of us that there 
has been a gradual tendency toward a merging of 
distinctive types, until some of the once celebrated 
rifles of history have forever lost their identity. 
Styles in rifles do not change with the season, like 
women’s bonnets, or without apparent cause. 
There is always some clearly defined reason for 
every radical change of type or caliber. The 
eager haste of European countries to perféct the 
military rifle was the direct cause of the high power 
small bore cartridge being welcomed in the domain 
of the hunter, and the same reasons which led to 
its adoption by the military group, were urged to 
. Introduce it among users of the. sporting rifle. 
The more attractive and convincing of these rea- 
sons were: enormous striking energy, great velocity 
with consequent low trajectory and greater danger 
zone, rendering fine sight adjustments unnecessary 
at practical hunting distances; marvelous range 
and penetration, reduced recoil and the advantage 
of being able to carry double the amount of ammu- 


theorists. 


nition. To these undeniable advantages might be 
added the non-fouling qualities of the new smoke- 
less small bore cartridges and the possibilities of 
building hunting arms of much less weight, and 
greatly reduced proportions. A much needed im- 
provement. Up to the time of the adoption of the 
high power military rifle in America, the types of 
arms and the cartridges adapted to them as used 
by the different groups of riflemen, were more 
distinctive than at any other period in their history. 
To mention a cartridge in the vernacular of the 
craft in the old days, was to convey definite infor- 
mation in regard to the type of arm for which it was 
made, and the nature of the work for which it was 
intended; thus we knew that when some one re- 
ferred to a 45-120-550 the arm was a Sharp’s long 
range target rifle. If a 44-100-520, it was a Rem- 
ington target model with a 34-inch barrel and a 
rolling breech block. There were shooting giants 
in those days and to the influence of their superb 
marksmanship and intelligent methods can be 
traced the consistent victories of more recent 
years. It was not without deep regret that 
we have watched the passing of the long range 
civilian rifleman, and the merging of his peerless 
weapon into the modern long range military rifle. 
With the coming of the latter the match rifle dis- 
appeared perhaps forever. More than any other 
arm it was the product of the combined genius 
and experience of genuine shooting men, not mere 
The weight of the match rifle was lim- 
ited to ten pounds, which, compared to the arms 
of that period, was a fair average, and kept the 
special arm well within the limits of practical re- 
quirements for either the military or the hunting 
field. Unlike our Schuetzen-brethren, with their 
cumbersome overweight weapons, this sensible 
weight limit enabled the expert target shot to make 
use of his acquired skill under almost any condi- 
tions. His shooting position at short range was 
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strictly off-hand, the natural and easy position of 
the hunter, and although the lighter caliber mid- 
range rifle was sometimes used, many of the best 
shots used their long range rifles at all ranges. I 
have frequently encountered the match rifle on the 
game trail, with but a change of sights, thus proving 
that special arms may also be practical arms. ‘The 
distinguishing features of the American match rifle 
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here given were about the average for most special 
match rifles as there could be but little deviation 
from an established standard, while the weight 
limit of ten pounds was maintained. In the 
interesting period during which long range rifle 
firing was developed in the United States, the widest 
latitude was permitted the individual, under the 
rules, to work out and develop promising theories 
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A type of the American match rifle, a Peabody Martini with an American barrel. 


Contemporary with this arm were the 


Sharp’s, the Remington and the Ballard, all much alike in general outline, varying only in mechanical detail. The group of men 
who were instrumental in developing the match rifle, and who so ably demonstrated its possibilities also discovered the limitations 


of the black powder cartridge. 
Krag. 


were its absurd simplicity, racy length over-all, 
slender but strong grip, finely modeled shot gun 
butt, long exquisitely tapered barrel, a globe front 
sight with windgauge, and a tall Veonier rear sight, 
mysteriously suggestive of scientific marksmanship. 
The actions most favored were the Sharps or Sharps- 
Borchard, the Remington, the Ballard, the Peabody 
Martini with an American barrel, or various com- 
binations of the above named actions and barrels. 
All of the actions here named were for single shot 
rifles. I cannot remember of ever having seen a 
repeating or magazine arm used as a match or long- 
range rifle. The Sharps-Borchard and the Pea- 
body-Martini were hammerless mechanisms, and 
to my mind were the neatest and most serviceable 
of all the excellent actions then in use. My own 
rifle was a Peabody-Martini action to which was 
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This may account in part for the loss of interest in the match rifle just prior to the coming of the 


of his own. If successful, the knowledge thus 
acquired became the common property of the craft; 
manufacturers readily responded to reasonable 
requests of acknowledged experts, for changes and 
improvements with the result that while possibly 
differing in minor details, the match rifle in America 
became a fixed standard of excellence recognized 
everywhere for beauty, balance, durability and 
performance. Some of the best features of the 
latest military rifles owe their existence to the 
genius and painstaking labor of that little group 
of enthusiasts who did so much to perfect the long 
range rifle. Instead of the old clumsy, club-like 
musket butt of colonial days we now have at least 
a start in the direction of a sensible shapely butt 
stock which in time will be improved in accordance 
with the ideas of up-to-date gun lovers, who would 
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A beautiful specimen of the woods hunter’s rifle of that period following the general adoption of the percussion lock. It has 


a 30-inch full octagon barrel, slightly tapered from breech to muzzle. 
It has a plain single trigger and a side hammer, the spur of which is flush with the top of the barrel, so that there is 

The front sight is a solid silver bead so low that it looks like a pellet 
The rear sight is a nearly flat bar with an extremely fine notch in the 
The rear sight is fully 16 inches from the eye when in shooting position; the sights are 22 inches distant from each other. 
through any combination of open sights that appear so clearly defined to the eye. The trigger guard of old 


modeled. 
not a single projecting point anywhere on the weapon. 
of No. 10 shot laid on the upper square of the barrel. 

center. 
I have never looked 


The stock and fore end are of rosewood and beautifully 


brass extending back in dainty beauty lines supplies a tasteful and handy pistol grip. In studying these now obsolete weapons 
of our fathers one cannot help thinking that our present day armorers in their haste to turn out arms, are losing sight of much 
that was learned in the school of experience and which might with profit be perpetuated on our newer and more powerful modern arms 


fitted a thirty-two-inch barrel, made by the Provi- 
dence Tool Co., of Rhode Island. It was cham- 
bered for the 44-100 bottle necked shell made by 
the U. M. C. Co., and distinguished from others of 
its kind by the name “What Cheer.” The rifling 
was identical with the Colt system, and the pitch 
was one turn in twenty inches, uniform throughout 
the length of the barrel. The stock was fourteen 
inches long with straight grip, shot-gun butt, with 
a drop of two inches at the heel. The dimensions 


combine beauty with strength. The trigger-pull of 
the army ‘rifle has been reduced from the rooky- 
proof six pound pull of the old long-tom to the 
three-pound standard established by rational, 
practical men, unhampered by hide-bound tradi- 
tions. The barrel has been shortened to meet the 
requirements of modern explosives and the varying 
needs of the several branches of military service. 
It is extremely. doubtful if a majority of the best 
civil and military riflemen in America would en- 
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dorse the length of barrel as adopted for the New 
Springfield by the ordnance department. To in- 
crease its length from 24 to 28 inches would give 
slightly improved ballistic value, a longer sighting 
plane and an arm less sensitive to sight adjustments. 
One of the reasons for shortening the barrel to 
carbine dimensions, was for the convenience of the 
mounted branch of the service. Inasmuch as the 
cavalry wing of the service must always be numer- 
ically far inferior to the infantry, the navy and 
marine, it is difficult to see the logic of making so 
important a concession to a branch of the service 
“comparatively littleused, who have ahorse to carry the 
rifle on the march, and who usually fight dismounted. 
In view of the fact that on account of the shortness 
over-all of the new Springfield it was deemed neces- 
sary to increase the length of the bayonet, it would 
seem that if the additional four inches of barret 
would give us a better rifle for every purpose, it 
would have been wiser to have placed the extra 
few ounces weight on the end of the barrel where 
it would be of daily use in improving the marks- 
manship of the army, than on the bayonet where 
it might never be used at all. The Krag rifle was 
issued with a thirty-inch barrel, and although the 
bolt action added at least six inches more to its 
length, it was a rather neat looking military arm. 
Its total length did not vary greatly from the well 
proportioned single shot match rifles, nor was it 
beneath the notice of that large and sensible class 
of big game hunters who still prefer a steadying 
muzzle weight on their favorite hunting arm. 
Thus we see that it is possible for the soldier marks- 
man, the civilian expert and the practical game 
shooter to meet on common ground in their choice 
of the points which go to make a perfect arm. 
The soldier of tomorrow must be at once a hunter, 
a scientific rifleman and a military marksman 
combined. Therefore his weapon must logically be of 
the composite order. The almost perfect work of 
the New Springfield proves that extremely long 
barrels are not necessary and that beauty and pro- 
portion need not be wholly sacrificed to secure 
ballistic perfection. I am of the opinion that a 
twenty-six or a twenty-eight-inch barrel on our 
present service rifle would be in the line of progress. 
The stock of a rifle is not a club, was never intended 
for one and should not be used as one; the day of 
the clubbed musket has passed forever in the military 
as well as in the big game field. Lieut. Whelen and 
Mr. Paul Jenkins, with their converted Krags, have 
shown us what is possible in the way of refining 
and beautifying without weakening the present 
type of military arm and it is greatly to be desired 
that our ordnance department should take a leaf 
from the book of experience of the American sport- 
ing arms manufacturer instead of taking their 
models from foreign countries. Sporting model 
rifles of most foreign countries are woefully weak 
at the grip. I have seen several German and some 
English sporting rifles split and broken at the grip 
by the shock of firing the regular loads. No doubt 
some of the trouble was caused by the excessive 
drop of the stock which, being three to three and 
one-half inches below the direct line of recoil, 
threw the shock against the grip which, being the 
weakest point, caused it to buckle and_ break. 
American arms are not usually made with an ex- 
cessive drop except on individual order. It is a 
well established fact that the more experienced a 
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man becomes in the use of both rifle and shot gun 
the less drop he will require on his weapons. Our 
long range experts learned this early in their career, 
and every experienced trap shot knows it. The 
very latest arm for the use of experts (the Win- 
chester tournament shot gun), bears in its general 
outline a most striking resemblance to the near- 
perfect match rifle of thirty years ago, and the 
dimensions of each are nearly identical. The new 
gun has a stock fourteen inches long, a neatly- 
modeled straight grip, a drop of 14% inches at the 
heel and 1¢ inches at the comb. ‘Try and picture 
to yourselves your Krag, or New Springfield, with 
a 26 or 28-inch barrel, a-stock*with sthe drop and 
lines of a Winchester, a Parker.’a Smith? or a Fox 
trap gun, whose models strong and shapély, over 
the composite result of intelligent study and cordial 
co-operation of both sportsmen and manufacturer. 
The prejudices of shooting men die hard. Even 
at this late date may be found many who cling 
tenaciously to the long barrel idea of pioneer days, 
when superiority as a shooting arm outweighed 
every other consideraiton. The coming of the 
repeater types, such as the Spencer, the Henry and 
the Winchester, and their performance in the hands 
of famous frontiersmen, did much to educate the 
public to an appreciation of the great advantages of 
speed of fire, convenience in handling and porta- 
bility. The military arms of that period had com- 
paratively little influence on the hunting rifle, al- 
though there seems to have been a gradually 
increasing demand for more powerful hunting 
cartridges which continued until the large calibers’ 
were again much in evidence. We may easily 
trace the growth of caliber of the hunting rifle from 
the 40 and 60 to the pound of the colonial pioneer 
to the powerful .45 and .50 caliber buffalo and 
grizzly bear rifles of the West. Economy was of 
course no small factor in the calculations of the 
early pioneers when the difficulties and dangers of 
transportation were to be reckoned with, and it 
was largely on this account that the small caliber 
was preferred. Until comparatively recent years, 
great accuracy was not expected or considered 
necessary with military arms, consequently they 
were usually held in contempt by the straight- 
shooting civilians and border’:men. Meanwhile 
private rifle makers with a genuine pride in their 
profession aided by an extremely .critical public, 
wholly familiar with almost every kind of shooting 
weapon, continued to improve and beautify Ameri- 
can hunting arms. The civil war was to a great 
extent responsible for the invention and appearance 
of many of the truly ingenious forms of repeating 
mechanisms which became more or less famous, 
although some of them were rather. short lived. 
Army men in authority did not seem to take kindly 
to repetition arms, and it was not until every civil- 
ized government in the world was fully armed and 
equipped with high power repeating or magazine 
arms that our ordnance department began to sit 
up and take notice. Meanwhile excellent repeating 
rifles were being manufactured and sold in thou- 
sands to civilians, frontiersmen, adventurers, and 
even to the American Indians who were not slow 
to note their points of superiority as a sporting 
and war weapon. It would be difficult to decide 
without considerable study, whether speed of fire 
of repeating arms or the superior performance of 
the modern small bore exercised the greater influ- 
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ence on the development of small arms. The 
enthusiasm with which sportsmen have welcomed 
the automatic hunting rifle would indicate that 
speed of fire was the one great object to be attained. 
However, a brief experience with an inferior car- 
tridge in an otherwise satisfactory arm showed 
conclusively that the success and popularity of an 
arm depends more on the nature of its ballistic 
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after he used that caliber constantly. Then came 
the day of the really small bores, the 303 English 
gun. Men found that rhino and elephants came 
down to well planted shots from that inferior weapon. 
Today no one who has had experience, burdens 
himself any longer with the old-fashioned heavy 
rifles that were so long dreamed indispensible. I 
think that shortly the use of even a .500 or a .577 





A type of the American pioneer’s hunting rifle, also used by early settlers in their Indian and border wars as a military arm. 


This particular rifle was formally owned by a Texan and used by him against the Indians and Mexicans. 
Sam. Houston, and used this rifle at the battle of San Jacinto. 


and the outside diameter increases slightly toward the muzzle. 
set very low on the barrel. 


performance under practical conditions than on the 
ease or speed with which it can be manipulated. 
The 44-40 200 in the model 1873 Winchester was 
considered a marvel in its day, but its days were 
numbered when hunters began to use the 45-70-405 
in the various makes of repeating rifles to which it 
was adapted; so, too, was. the .45 a favorite until 
one had tried the 30-40 and other far-reaching 
military cartridges. The 30-30 was popular only 
until the various military cartridges were tried on 
game. Aside from the ballistic superiority of mili- 
tary cartridges, is the fact that they are made with 
great care, the standard of excellence is maintained 
and, as a rule, they are more easily obtainable than 
most makes of the exclusive sporting cartridge, 
more especially on the frontier. There are still 
many hunters who favor the large caliber rifle for 
big game and who can give good logical reasons 
for their choice. I believe however, that a concen- 
sus of opinion of all the big game hunters of the 





He fought under Gen. 


The rifle has a 44-inch barrel, is about 38 caliber, full octagon, 
Like most of its kind it has double set triggers and the sights are 


cordite rifle will be uncommon. They are not 
needed. Any good rifle with a powerful powder 
charge will kill an elephant stone dead if the bullet, 
however small, is planted in the brain, It is quite 
common to shoot in this way, the largest bulls, 
even with the tiny .256 Mannlicher, or the .276 
Mauser rifles. I have known an elephant to fall 
dead within 200 yards by one shot from a .256 
Mannlicher, that penetrated the whole length of 
the body from behind, and at last lodged in the 
heart. On the other hand it is still quite easy, even 
with the most powerful of modern rifles to plaster 
an unfortunate beast all over with bullets, and not 
bring it down. ‘Twenty large bullets were fired 
into one bull by my friend’s professional hunter 
and his gun bearers, before the poor beast fell.” 
I have learned from several other sources that the 
8 m. m. Mauser or Mannlicher cartridges is a favor- 
ite with the big game hunters of Africa and in most 
cases is preferred to the heavier calibers. Mr. 
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A model 1898 Krag-Jorgensen. In this rifle we begin to’see evidence of those modifications which mark the passing of the 


match rifle. 


Among these were shortening the barrel, reducing the caliber and the addition of the magazine. The Krag was far 


from a success from the viewpoint of the scientific marksman, when first adopted, but the cordial co-operation of civilian and mili- 
tary experts and progressive ammunition makers soon made the Krag.an arm to be respected. 


world would show a majority in favor of that class 
of cartridges commonly classified as “military.” 
In the July number of The World’s Work is pub- 
lished a most interesting account of an elephant 
hunt by Dr. W. S. Rainsford. ‘The weapons used 
receive considerable attention and to the student 
of fire arms this article is full of information. It 
reads in part as follows: “Selous was, I think, the 
first man to try a small bore .450 (black powder) 
on elephants. He did so because one of his other 
rifles was not to hand when he wanted it. There- 


Carl E. Akeley, of the Field Museum at Chicago, 
carried an 8 m.m. Haene -Mannlicher cn_ his 
former African trips and I.know that a .256 Schoen- 
auer Mannlicher forms part of his armament on 
his present expedition. The unqualified endorse- 
ment which the military cartridges adapted to 
various makes of arms have received for hunting 
purposes, from acknowledged authorities, prompts 
me to make the assertion that it is entirely possible 
to combine the military, the long range target rifle, 
and the big game hunter’s rifle in one arm and 
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produce an improvement over each, for its separate 
purpose. Every one of the cartridges designed 
exclusively for military use has proved to be an 
excellent hunting cartridge giving much better 
results than most of the cartridges that were specially 
designed for the game field. The 30-40-220 with 
both full and half mantle bullet, jumped at once 
into popularity as a hunting cartridge, having once 
used it on big game in a reliable rifle, no sportsman 
of discernment would care to go back to the 30-30 
or others of its class. The .30 U. S. Government 
Model 1903, with its great velocity and heavy 
bullet, is a revelation to the hunter who uses it for 
the first time. Its range accuracy and power 
makes it a prime favorite at once. The New 
Springfield Shell model 1906, with its tremendous 
speed of 2700 foot seconds, is the latest competitor 
for honors in the hunting field. Although a bullet 
adapted to the hunter’s use has not been officially 
used in connection with the 1906 shell, there .is no 
doubt but that it soon will be. Pointed full mantled 
bullets weighing from 150 to 205 grains, are now 
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opportunity to expand, will soon become set and 
unprogressive. In many respects our own country 
has greater advantages and should make more rapid 
progress in the perfecting of fire arms than any, 
other. The reasons for this are obvious. We have 
a great and ever increasing population, the male 
portion of which may all become gun users and by 
reason of their extremely high standard of intelli- 
gence and education, they may also become critics 
whom it might not be good policy to ignore. It is 
the policy of the war department to encourage 
young officers to specialize and fit themselves for 
instructors, and their splendid methods are be- 
ginning to show results not only in greatly improved 
marksmanship but also in the character of our 
weapons. It is true that we were forced to accept 
a foreign action for our national arm, but this does 
not seem to have been so much of a misfortune, as 
it enabled our ordnance board to select the best. 
Of course it is somewhat humiliating to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that after half a century of 
protection to our domestic arm makers and their 





The New Springfield, probably the most talked about rifle in the world, not faultless as yet, but rapidly becoming so. It is 
at once a long range target rifle of proved accuracy and merit; it needs only a proper bullet and aoe of sights to give us a 


superior type of a sportsman’s arm for the heaviest game, while as a military arm it has no equal. With t 


e adoption of the New 


Springfield our ideas of what constitutes a perfect arm for a specific line of service have changed somewhat and the New Spring- 
field might still be so modified that it would be a still more desirable arm for each group of shooters. 


being used with great success in our new military 
arm. The 303 British, another military cartridge 
is a favorite hunting cartridge and it is used in great 
quantities by African hunters, even the 7 m.m. 
Spanish Mauser purchased in numbers by our citizens 
as relics, are being used successfully as hunting 
weapons. The bullet weighs 175 grains and may 
be had in full metal patch or soft point. Through 
the influence of the National Rifle Association the 
National Guard, the Regular Army and kindred 
organizations, the American people, more especially 
the younger element, are rapidly becoming per- 
meated with military ideas in everything pertaining 
to fire arms, nor is this surprising. In nearly every 
foreign country where a heavy military establish- 
ment is maintained permanently, and where mili- 
tary service is not only general but compulsory, the 
people know but little about fire arms other than 
the types used by them during their period of en- 
forced service. This may account to a certain extent 
for the ready made, general appearance of some 
makes of foreign arms. It is inevitable that men 
educated along certain arbitrary lines, without 


workmen, giving them a free hand in the field of 
invention and production we were unable to pro- 
duce an action suitable for our national arm. With 
the essential points of the three types of arms so 
nearly identical, it would not be difficult to make 
our national service rifle answer for every purpose. 
The few minor changes required will readily occur 
to the shooter whose experience covers the three 
departments of rifle shooting. I am of the opinion 
that it would be possible for the soldier and the 
hunter to meet on common ground on the subject 
of sights. I cannot bring myself to think that the 
present sight on the New Springfield is altogether 
satisfactory from the view point of the experienced 
rifleman or soldier. The distance between the front 
and rear sights is absurdly short, considering the 
total length of the arm. Only the most scrupulous 
care in adjustment enables our riflemen to roll up 
the scores which are the wonder and admiration 
of the world. The range between the sights on 
the service arm might be almost doubled by placing 
it on the end of the bolt or on the grip of the rifle; 
thus placed, the unsightly hump produced by the 
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sight when folded down and the wooden hand pro- 
tection would be no longer necessary. It was the 
policy of all the wise ones among the famous long 
range marksmen to utilize every inch of the ab- 
normal length of their weapons, to secure 
the accuracy which they knew was possible with 
them. Every one who has watched the growth 
and development of rifle shooting in all its various 
departments must, like myself, have noticed the 
growing tendency to favor some form of the peep 
sight. Exclusive target shooters have always been 
partial to the peep and globe as a combination, 
which to them stood for the greatest possible ac- 
curacy, except the telescope sight, which was not 
then in general use. The invention of the Lyman 
combination rear sight has done more to educate 
the American shooting public to the advantages of 
the peep sight than any other cause. After its first 
appearance on hunting rifles and its good qualities 
became known, it made its way rapidly until at 
present some form or make of peep sight is found 
on a majority of hunting rifles now in use. The 
Buffington sight as issued with the 45-70 Springfield, 
was equipped with a peep sight with which good 
work could be done but like the present service 
sight, was too far from the eye to bring out the 
capabilities of either weapon or marksman. In 
competition with the army marksmen before the 
Krag was adopted, I noticed that they used the 
triangle or open sight in preference, while conceding 
the superiority of the peep sight for accuracy. 
Among the guardsmen were many competitors from 
the big game districts of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, who were accustomed to the use of 
the hunting rifle at home. These men invariably 
used the peep sight, enlarging it slightly for the 40 
shot skirmish. Using some limited experiments 
with the 45-70 Springfield, equipped with a Lyman 
combination rear sight, placed on the grip, as a 
basis for my statement, I firmly believe that it is 
altogether feasible to sight our present service rifle 
in a similar manner and vastly improve the per 
formance of the arm. To most riflemen the grip 
seems to be the natural location for the rear sight. 
Placed there on a service rifle, a sight of an appro- 
priate model could be folded down when not in 
use, and be entirely out of the way and possibly out 
of sight, when not in actual use on the range or in 
action. The subject of sighting any type of rifled 
arms has not received the consideration or study 
to which it is justly entitled. Most rifled arms as 
now sighted give one the impression that the appli; 
cation of the sights was merely an after thought, 
and no provision had previously been made for 
them. Fortunately we are rapidly outgrowing that 
idea, and with the intelligent co-operation of the 
practical hunter, the scientific and experimenting 
civilian and the enthusiastic and progressive young 
soldier contingent, we may confidently expect to 
see our service rifle to remain at the head of the list. 
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In watching the merging of the various types into 
the composite arm, I have noticed a leaning of the 
sportsmen contingent toward the adoption and 
practical use of the gun sling on their hunting rifles. 
Another point worthy of notice is the preference 
shown for round instead of octagon barrels. Thirty 
years ago only a few outside of the long range shots 
knew that the gradually tapered round barrel was 
for several good reasons, superior to the octagon, 
draw filed barrel, with corners to wear bright, 
expand unevenly, and cause an erratic flip. The 
extended fore end, a feature peculiar to military 
rifles, is also growing in favor among the laymen. 
Those who have used it know what a splendid pro- 
tection it is for the barrel, saving it from the thousand 
natural shocks which the rifle is heir to, while on the 
game trail. The one really objectionable feature 
which in recent years has made its appearance 
in rifle construction is the so-called take down 
system. While it is very convenient on a .22 caliber 
it is wholly out of place on a military, a target or a 
hunting arm. I have never seen a rifle, large or 
small, built on the take down system that would 
not work loose and become shaky. There should 
never be a joint between the receiver and the 
barrel, nor a break between the front and rear 
sights. This principle in rifle construction is so 
time-honored that it has become an axiom. I 
think we shall yet see some form of a recoil pad 
on our service and heavy hunting rifles. By this 
I do not wish to be understood as intimating that 
our young soldiers are lacking in the grit or stamina 
necessary to withstand the 16 foot pounds recoil 
of the New Springfield. I believe, however, that 
to reduce the effect of the recoil on the shooter will 
tend to improve the scores while the recoil pad will 
perform marvels in the way of protecting the arm 
from heavy jars which might put it out of service. 
For the first time in the history of America, military 
arms and methods are in the ascendency. The 
wise policy of the government in permitting the 
sale of service rifles to civilians at cost, will have 
a far reaching effect and great educational value. 
There can never be a very dangerous or close mon- 
opoly in arms and ammunition while the govern- 
ment continues its present liberal policy, private 
armorers will be compelled to make as good arms 
as the government and sell them as cheaply, or suffer 
by comparison. It is altogether fitting that the 
government should establish and maintain the 
standard of its arms, and there is no good reason 
why, with the protection and encouragement given 
domestic manufacturers, they too should not con- 
form to the standards required and demanded by 
modern riflemen. While many of us still regard 
with favor the types of arms endeared to us by 
long years of association, we should nevertheless 
be ready to welcome everything that makes for the 
betterment of American arms. 


THE BOLT vs. THE LEVER ACTION 


A REPLY TO MR. NEWTON 


PART I 


By E. C. CROSSMAN 


N carefully reading Mr. Newton’s reply to my 
recent article, I am unable to find anything 
that seems to me to accord with facts, but he 

makes a number of statements which may be 
looked at askance, although Mr. Newton doubtless 
makes them in good faith. Summing Mr. New- 
ton’s article up, before starting to reply to such 
parts of it as seem to need reply, it has the ear 
marks of a theorist rather than a practical shot. 
No greater proof of this can be obtained than by 
reading his statement that he has never heard of 
our American rifles jamming—outside of the state- 
ments printed in old Recreation years ago. Prob- 
ably not a reader of the Outer’s Book can make 
such a statement, if he will use his memory—that 
he has never heard of trouble with American rifles 
jamming. Mr. Newton is doubtless — sincere 
throughout. I take it that it is merely a case of 
not being in touch with the practical use of the 
rifle and the men who use rifles for other purposes 
than the Schuetzen game. Mr. Newton states that 
my article has left the American lever action rifle 
in sucha “‘stamped up” condition that he is prompted 
by pity to take up their defense. I wish to call 
attention to the fact, while on this subject, that I 
have not attacked the American rifle—except in 
the indirect way of showing that in my opinion it 
is inferior in design to the up-to-date bolt type. 
Mr. Newton goes to much trouble to prove the age 
of the bolt action, which has not been disputed. 
It merely proves that the idea is correct, and with 
its modern improvements, it has become the finest 
action in existence. As applied to sporting rifles 
in the United States, it 7s a new thing as I have 
pointed out. Our high tariff, since the Mauser 
and Mannlicher have been brought up to their 
present high standard as sporting rifles, has suc- 
ceeded in making them as rare in this country, as 
the famed Dodo. The argument is not regarding 
the bolt actions of 1879, to which Mr. Newton 
refers us as a sample of a perfect bolt action. The bolt 
action has been improved in the past thirty years— 
the lever has not, which is just the point under 
discussion and the point which I wish to make clear. 
The paragraphs on the bolt actions which have been 
used by American makers and which I admit did not 
prove popular—serve as an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the saying that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing. Mr. Newton knew that our makers, 
the Winchester Company and the Remington 
people, used a bolt action of some sort—that it 
proved unpopular and he therefore reasons that all 
bolt actions are of the same class and will be equally 


unpopular for evermore in the minds of American 
sportsmen. 

Let us consider the rifles Mr. Newton holds up 
to us as failing to win the confidence of American 
sportsmen. It should be explained, first, that in 
writing of bolt actions, as compared with the lever 
actions used on our American rifles, I did not con- 
template using the French Chassepot or the Prussian 
needle gun of the war of 1871 as an example of the 
perfect, up-to-date bolt action rifle. As _ before 
stated, the bolt action has been improved to keep 
pace with smokeless powders and new ideas in gun 
construction; the lever action has stood still. Of 
course, being accustomed to the failure of our rifle 
makers to go ahead and keep abreast of the changes 
in ammunition and latest discoveries in rifle making, 
Mr. Newton has naturally taken it for granted that 
the bolt action of 1871 is the bolt action of today 
and that like a certain model of an American rifle, 
the bolt has not been improved upon during the 
last 23 years. Hence Mr. Newton’s holding up to 
us of the archaic and condemned Lee, and the 
equally archaic and condemned Hotchkiss actions as 
reasons why the new Mauser and the improved 
Mannlicher, as well as our own New Springfield 
and Krag are not the superiors of the shaky, pinned, 
screwed and riveted lever actions commonly used 
in this country. Mr. Newton is doubtless sincere 
in this, but it would have made his article of greater 
value had he taken the trouble to inspect a modern 
Mauser or our New Springfield and then examine 
one of the old Lee or Hotchkiss actions. Let us 
consider the first type of bolt action, which Mr. 
Newton holds up to us as being a typical up-to-date 
action, and one which has failed to make good in 
this country—the Lee. It is only necessary to ask 
Mr. Newton to dismount the two actions Mauser 
and Lee, side by side, with a stop watch held on 
him, to demonstrate to what a state of ‘“‘up-to-date- 
ness” the Lee has been brought. It differs just 
about as much from the new Mauser type as one 
of Mr. Newton’s lever actions. In simplicity, in 
strength and in finish, the Lee is as different from the 
Mauser as the Chassepot is different from the Lee. 
It seems almost useless to waste the space of the 
Outer’s Book in arguments as to the weak points 
of the Lee action, whether made by Remington, or 
the arsenals in England, in view of the angry letters 
appearing almost daily in the English press on the 
subject of the English government’s horrible mis- 
take in retaining the old and weak Lee action in 
their new short service rifle. The row in English 
shooting circles has progressed to the stage where 
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even the government admits the mistake, but says 
that there is no available money at hand to effect 
a re-armament of the English troops. The rifle 
adopted was of the short barreled type, like our 
New Springfield, To get the required velocity, 
with the short barreled type of rifle, it was found 
necessary to use a cartridge giving somewhat the 
pressure of our New Springfield ammunition. 
But they didn’t use it. The weak Lee bolt, having 
no locking lugs on the forward end, would not stand 
over 40,000 pounds pressure and even at this, was 
close to the danger limit. The English ordnance 
people are therefore facing the cheerful prospect 
of going into battle, when their next war comes, 
with the tropps armed with a rifle of the archaic 
type and lacking the flat trajectory and consequent 
increased danger space of the rifles of other nations. 
No one, keeping in touch with the developments 
on the other side of the pond, would make the glar- 
ing mistake of holding up the Lee as an example 
of the modern type of bolt action. Just one quo- 
tation from the shooting weekly, “Arms And the 
Man,” reviewing the situation in England, and I 
will drop the subject of an action that has been 
proven beyond preadventure to be as out of date 
as Mr. Newton’s lever action: 

“Our English brethern are not without rifle and 
ammunition questions of their own. A very serious 
error, was made when the present short rifle was 
adopted by England. Their bolt without a jorward 
lug will not stand a chamber pressure of over 20 
tons. That is, we believe, the outside figure. 
own service rifle (Practically a Mauser.—E. C. C.) 
short barreled and light, is equal to 52,000 pounds 
chamber pressure and possibly more.” Then fol- 
lows a quotation from the Territorial Service 
Gazette. “It may be accepted almost without 
hesitation that lack of available funds must render 
the question of the rearmament of the British infan- 
try at present needless to raise.” The remainder 
of the article from the English paper is a review of 
the methods in which something can be done to 
patch up this poor Lee into a modern rifle. Note 
that rearmament of the British infantry is urgently 
needed; that only lack of funds stands in the way 
and this too, after the present rifle was adopted 
but a very short time ago. 


Mr. Newton holds up to our gaze, the ancient 
and deceased Hotchkiss action as another type of 
the modern bolt action which failed to find favor 
Two reasons why it did not become popular were 
that it was as much of a makeshift as the lever— 
and it was made by a factory that is not noted for 
its fine finish or attention to the balance of the arms 
which it turns out. Even a Mauser can be finished 
in a poor enough way to make it unattractive to 
the prospective purchaser. It is not necessary to 
say much about the Hotchkiss. The bolt and 
magazine were made up of over twenty-nine parts 
as compared with about a dozen for the modern 
Mauser. The Hotchkiss was hard to take apart, 
it was not particularly strong, it was poorly finished 
and it proved a failure—through its own inherent 
weaknesses—long ago. To sum up this part of 
Mr. Newton’s letter, the American made bolt ac- 
tions—Lee, Lee straight pull, and Hotchkiss, 
failed to find favor for the good and sufficient 
reason that they were nearly as weak and compli- 
cated as the lever action; they were equally as 
deficient in balance_and finish; they were about as 
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much like a modern Mauser or Ross as the old 
Chassepot and last but not least, they were put on 
the market at a time when the lever-action—in 
strength—was sufficient for the low power cartridges 
used. In simplicity of dismounting, the old type 
of bolt—the American breed—offered but little 
advantage over the lever action, with an inferior 
speed of fire. It should be remembered that the 
argument is not regarding archaic bolt actions nor 
about the poor examples offered by American 
makers. Twenty years ago, or even ten, the lever 
action was strong enough to stand the pressures 
developed by the ammunition used at that time. 
But, a new era is at hand. Pressures are running 
up and up in both military and hunting rifles. In 
England, more than half a dozen of the largest 
makers advertise rifles and ammunition developing 
over 3,000 foot seconds velocity. The cartridges 
for. which the lever actions were made—and_ not 
improved since—developed from 15,000 pounds 
pressure to the square inch, to 30,000 and gave 
initial velocities of from 1,200 foot seconds to 2,000. 
Our modern cartridges develop from 40,000 to 
50,000 pounds breech pressure and we get from 
2,000 foot seconds initial velocity up to 3,100 foot 
seconds. The ammunition has changed year by 
year, the lever action has stood still. The 1886 
model of one company is admittedly the best and 
strongest of all its actions. This by no means im- 
plies that it could not be improved upon; it simply 
has not been, because with the form of locking 
bolt which this company uses, they had reached 
the limit with this model. Their later models, 
notably the 1895, made for infinitely more powerful 
cartridges, are decidedly weaker than the older 
model. 

Just one more quotation from a well known 
English magazine, “Arms and Explosives,”’ and we 
will pass on from the discussion of what is already 
known to most well-informed people—the weakness 
of the actions which Mr. Newton holds up as ex- 
amples of perfect bolt action rifles which failed to 
find favor in this country: “An extremely inter- 
esting article in the Times of the 14th ult., raises 
once again the subject of settling at an early date 
the very serious problems incidental to the obsolete 
design of the present service cartridge and the 
virtual impossibility of making any substantial im- 
provement without first modernizing the rifle which 
fires it. The well known defects of the British 
service rifle allow a very small margin of safety, 
compared with what exists in the rifles of other na- 
tions. A great and monumental error was committed 
when the short rifle, which was virtually a new arm, 
was allowed to be introduced into the service, so per- 
petuating the structural defects of the old weapons.” 
This is the new and up-to-date rifle which the Rem- 
ington Company failed to make popular in this coun- 
try, the action being practically the same in both 
cases. So much for strength of the Newton type 
of bolt action, and the modern Mauser or Ross. 


The question of finish and ease of taking down 
is one which can best be appreciated by the man 
who has taken down and examined the fine finish 
of such rifles as the Sauer-Mauser or the Schoneaur- 
Mannlicher, and who knows how American fac- 
tories habitually finish their rifles. Discussing the 
finish of American rifles, as compared with the 
foreign, selling abroad for about the same price as 
our rifles bring in this country, is useless. Only a 
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comparison of the two can make clear the superiority 
of the foreign rifle in this respect. Mr. Newton holds 
up the Savage as proof that the American people 
do not eschew new things, merely because they are 
novel to them. The Savage gained in popularity 
by leaps and bounds, as would the new Mauser, 
for example, if it could be purchased at the price 
of a Savage. Mr. Newton’s frank acknowledg- 
ment of the quick gain of the Savage in popularity 
assists me greatly in my argument for the bolt 
action rifle, for this reason. ‘The Savage is a hybrid, 
being a compromise between what we call the bolt 
action and the lever action. Like the Mauser and 
other bolt actions the Savage bolt contains the 
firing pin, main spring and the sear notch. It 
has no exposed hammer; it does not use the vertical 
locking bolt and last but not least, the cartridges 
are carried in the box magazine type of magazine. 
It is hard to see how a lever action rifle could 
approach any nearer to the bolt action idea and 
still be a lever actuated rifle. Mr. Newton, through 
his confession of the rapid gain of the Savage in 
popularity, acknowledges how anxious to get away 
from the archaic type of lever action, our sportsmen 
are. Americans, as pointed out, are a people of 
habit—as they are great believers in persistent 
advertising, regardless of the merit of the article 
advertised. The Savage was a departure from the 
old out of date form of tubular magazine; it had 
graceful lines and good balance; it had a strong 
bolt; it was without the old hammer, which has 
been used ever since our first matchlock; it was 
better finished by far than any other American 
arm, and withal, was lever actuated. It was 
persistently advertised. Force of habit makes an 
American sportsman prefer the lever action, but the 
equally strong belief in advertisements made the 
clan of sportsmen investigate the combination 
offered by the Savage and the manifest advantages 
offered by this rifle, quickly made it the favorite. 
Note that the habit of thinking the lever indispens- 
able to a hunting rifle was not broken when Ameri- 
can sportsmen adopted the Savage as a recognized 
and excellent type of hunting rifle.. The Savage 
is a long step ahead but is still a long way behind 
the bolt action in ease of taking down, and sim- 
plicity. Mr. Newton points out the popularity of 
automatic type of weapon as proof that Americans 
are not creatures of habit. No stronger demon- 
stration of this force of habit and dislike to stray 
off after strange gods, can be had than this very 
automatic type of firearms which Mr. Newton 
believes is such an excellent example of the readi- 
ness of American sportsmen to take up anything 
new and good in the firearms line. Any unpreju- 
diced man, reading over the advertisements and 
the advantages claimed by the automatic type, will 
agree that if these claims be true, then every fire- 
arm not actuated in this way, is nothing more than 
a fit candidate for the junk-heap and that factories 
that continue to make the old style hand actuated 
arm are merely piling up useless weapons which 
they will never be able to sell. We have automatic 
rifles, shotguns and pistols, in sufficient variety to 
supply every want of the shooter. In spite of this 
fact and the manifest advantages supposedly pos- 
sessed by the automatic, there are ten hand-func- 
tioned weapons sold to one automatic at the present 
time. This is not because the automatic idea is 
verynew. Itisnot. The automatic type of weapon 
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has been with us for years, its virtues have been 
advertised for years and there are few shooters who 
have not handled or shot the automatic type of 
weapon in some form. Yet, in spite of this superi- 
ority over the hand actuated rifle or revolver or 
shotgun, our factories making the old types of fire- 
arms grow year by year, to accommodate the in- 
creased demand for their output. The Colts Com- 
pany recently found it worth while to instal new 
machinery at a cost of thousands of dollars to make 
certain slight changes in their revolvers—and they 
also make automatic pistols. The makers of fine 
doubleguns report no falling off in the demand for 
the old type of hammerless shotgun, while the rifle 
factories making the old type of weapon, do not 
seem to be accumulating dust and cobwebs on their 
machinery. If the automatic type is so fat ahead 
of the old style weapon, why do Americans continue 
to purchase the older arms? Is it, as I stated, 
because Americans are a people of habit and that 
the reason the automatic has not entirely displaced 
the hand functioned weapon is the same reason the 
makers of the make-shift lever action rifle can still 
foist their product on the public? The ordnance 
boards of every civilized nation on earth, report 
that the bolt action is the superior of any other 
type; the lever action rifle has never been used by 
any civilized army; the advantages of the bolt 
action are so apparent that when Uncle Sam 
decided to adopt a different rifle from the old Krag, 
the lever action was never even considered as a 
possible substitute, and yet the great bulk of the 
shooters of this country continue to purchase rifles 
fitted with actions invented thirty years ago and 
never improved since. The bolt action, as I stated 
in my article, is a new thing to American shooters, 
in its modern form and made by factories that take 
a little pride in their product and do not believe 
that a mediocre article, puffed by huge advertising 
is better than a fine article which advertises itself. 
Not one man in a hundred, interested in guns and 
shooting, has handled or shot a fine bolt action rifle, 
either New Springfield, Sauer-Mauser, Waffen- 
fabrick-Mauser, Schoneaur-Mannlicher or one of 
the fine English-made Mannlichers or Mausers. I 
know this to be a fact from the enormous amount 
of correspondence I receive in regard to the foreign 
bolt action rifles, from whom they can be. obtained 
and the details of their appearance. Therefore, 
the bolt action as at present made for high pressure 
smokeless powder, finished as high class rifles 
should be finished, and balanced somewhat differ- 
ent from a baseball bat, held out by the light end, 
zs a new thing to our sportsmen, all dates on relics 
in some one’s private junk-heap, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


I have used the Lee-Remington, both in the .45 
caliber and in the modern small bore, high pressure 
type, for years. I was perfectly familiar with the 
Hotchkiss, but would not own one. I have used 
the Lee straight pull and have used the Lee-Speed, 
of England. I used the Krag from its first issue 
to the National Guard and the New Springfield 
following, and while I was impressed with the 
strength of the Krag action and the ease of taking 
down of the bolt type, I still considered the lever 
action to be superior for hunting rifles—because I 
had not seen the bolt applied to a rifle made for 
hunting. I owned a Mauser of the Spanish War 
breed, but the bolt handle sticking straight out and 
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its general clumsy appearance did not impress me 
favorably as a hunting arm. The New Springfield 
was the first rifle that seemed to me to be what I 
would want in a hunting rifle but it was not until I 
saw and shot the Mannlicher that I realized that 
the bolt action as at present turned out by the 
foreign factories was ahead of the lever action in every 
way, from balance to finish, with the added advan- 
tage of the strength and simplicity of the bolt, 
which I had always admired. Foreign makes of 
bolt actions are not advertised in this country to 
any extent. Sportsmen are not familiar with them 
and even were they advertised in everything from 
the Epworth Herald to the Bartender’s Guide, like 
some of our old friends, it would take some time to 
make them popular, for the reason given—the con- 
servative disposition of our people to let the other 
fellow do the experimenting, even though for mili- 
tary purposes the actions had stood the test for 
years. 


Readers with some sense of humor will probably 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Newton is attempt- 
ing to spring a joke of some sort on them in his 
statement that he has never met anyone who has been 
troubled with jams in our American hunting rifles. 
Mr. Newton goes on to say that he has used several 
rifles of this type—referring to the lever action— 
without encountering this trouble, and that his Krag 
and New Springfield both jam at times. Mr. 
Newton’s personal experience proves as little as my 
own, mine being that the lever action does jam and 
that the Krag and New Springfield do not when 
properly handled. It is hardly worth while arguing 
over this point. Practical rifle shots, those who 
have hunted and who have mixed with men who 
use rifles for other purposes than to fill up private 
museums, know that our hunting rifles do jam and 
that certain makes are more prone to do this than 
others. I venture to say—and I believe I will be 
backed up in the statement by the real rifle shots 
who read the Outer’s Book—that every man who 
has hunted for any time and who has used the rifles 
of different American makes, has experienced 
trouble with the rifles jamming, failing to repeat or 
other kindred trouble. On a recent hunting trip 
I took in Northern California; there were seven of 
us in the party, two half-breed Indians; two moun- 
taineers—professional bear hunters—and three city 
men. We all agreed that the lever action would 
jam and every one of us had some experience to 
relate in that line. One make, using a tubular 
form of magazine, which was attacked in another 
publication some years ago, came in particularly 
for censure. But they all agreed that even the 
Winchester would jam as nicely as any other. 
Nearly every user of the Savage will find trouble 
with the magazine failing to bring up the cartridges 
according to schedule or the magazine refusing to 
let the fourth and fifth cartridge down into place 
when loading it. And yet this rifle is the best 
American rifle made, in my opinion. The fact that 
Mr. Newton has never heard of any instances of 
this sort—and they are frequent—can prove but 
one thing—that he knows very little of the practical 
use of the rifle and has never done much hunting. 
His New Springfield which fails to repeat, does so 
because he fails to draw the bolt back to the limit 
of its travel, sufficient to allow the top cartridge to 
rise into place. The Krag will fail to work if the 
cartridges are loaded into the magazine with the 
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rim of one cartridge ahead of the one above it— 
thus preventing the upper one from going forward. 
This is also prevented by a little care in loading. 
Those who have watched the work of military 
riflemen—proficient military riflemen—in rapid fire 
will agree that the Krag or the New Springfield 
repeated when it was called on to repeat. 


‘Every rifle will, of course, jam at times; the point 
is, how easily and quickly may the jam be reduced. 
Here is just one quotation from a letter recently 
received from a well known military rifleman, 
author of a standard book on shooting and a well 
known big game hunter—in other words a practical 
rifleman: ‘‘I guess I have shot the Krag about as 
often as any man living. I averaged about 6,000 
rounds per year from 1901 to 1907, and I’ve never 
had a jam nor a single part break, nor any trouble 
whatever.”” Here is another quotation from the 
same letter which might interest the reader: “I 
have at present a little Krag Carbine, which I have 
used quite a little for hunting with excellent results. 
It still has the military finish but the interior has 
been thoroughly gone over, the stock repolished, 
Lyman sights attached, a hand-guard without sight 
recess and a sling strap and rifle swivels added. It 
is a very handy little weapon and.I would not give 
it for any lever action I have ever seen.” Mr. 
Newton has had misfires with the bolt action rifle, 
due to not pressing down the bolt handle. Try 
shooting a lever action with the lever action partly 
open. Mr. Newton has dug out his tape and 
measured around and around the New Springfield 
and the Model 1886 Winchester and has presented 
an imposing parade of figures as proof that the 


_ Winchester 1886 Model is the stronger of the two. 


The question of strength of the two actions is so 
well settled by the tests of our ordnance department 
as well as the boards of other nations that it is an 
imposition on the editor of the Outer’s Book to ask 
him to print anything more on the subject. Mr. 
Newton’s figures sound well—until one comes to 
consider the place where these bolts do their lock- 
ing. Then Mr. Newton’s figures rather fade away 
in their significance. As stated before, the bolt of 
the Mauser or the Mannlicher or the New Spring- 
field—a Mauser with slight changes in detail— 
locks at the head of the cartridge, inside a closed- 
over receiver. The lever action bolts are locked 
three inches or more away from the point of strain. 
Thus when we consider figures, we have to consider 
whether these figures lie or not. The 1886 Win- 
chester is the strongest of all that company’s models, 
as they admit. But—it is not made for cartridges 
giving enormous chamber pressures. For cartridges 
of the “high concentration” type, to quote the 
powder companies, the Winchester Company use 
their 1895 Model, having a single locking bolt and 
that further away from the cartridge than the bolts 
of the 1886 Model. The tests of the United States 
Ordnance Department proved that this action 
would grow shaky and unreliable in 2,000 rounds— 
I believe these are the correct figures though my 
informant says less. When a man tries to prove 
that the lever action Model 1886 Winchester is 
“five times’ as strong as that of the New Spring- 
field, he is wasting his time. As stated, the 1886 
Model is the strongest of the Winchester models 
and is likewise mot used for the cartridges requiring 
a very strong action. ‘The Model of 1895 is the 
one to consider when comparing it to the bolt 
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action made for high power cartridges. The man 
who will deliberately examine the Model 1895 
Winchester and then select it in preference—as far 
as safety goes—to the New Springfield or Mauser, 
for the 1906 ammunition, is welcome to his choice, 
but he will soon need a new action if he does much 
shooting. 

It is rather strange, that the United States, Ger- 
many, France, England, Austria, Japan, Russia, 
Spain and the northern nations, Norway and Sweden 
use the bolt action rifle for their troops in preference 
to the Model 1886 Winchester or the 1895. Just 
where is the dividing line drawn [between the 
requirements of a military man and a hunter? If 
the ordnance boards of all the civilized nations on 
earth find in favor of the bolt action, what peculiar 
invisible quality does the lever action possess that 
it should continue in favor for high power cartridges. 
Of course a tariff of some 40 per cent on the only 
modern bolt action rifles that are obtainable, is one 
reason why the old unreliable lever action stays 
with us. The Krag which Mr. Newton says blew 
out its bolt, was fitted like the other Krags, with a 
single locking lug, against three on the Mauser or 
New Springfield. Any rifle will blow up providing 
enough powder is crowded into it. It is not strange 
that some Krags went bad, considering the enorm- 
ous number of them in use and the enormous 
number of shots fired through them, something that 
cannot be said of the Model 1886. There is but 
one modern cartridge made for the Model 1886, the 
.33, that being a comparatively low power cartridge, 
of little more power than the .303 Savage—Savage 
loading. Mr. Newton has never heard of a Win- 
chester bolt springing or giving way. He also harks 
continually back to the Model 1886 which is not 
made for the type of cartridges used in the bolt 
actions of the present day. The Model of 1895 
is the one to use in making comparisons. I will 
simply refer Mr. Newton to Mr. E. L. Stevenson, 
who in the April issue of another magazine says: 
“Less than two weeks ago I had a lever action— 
Model 1895 Winchester—open up with me until 
the hammer was at half cock and the lever nearly 
got away from me. Ten years ago I stood by a 
table on which was a young Eskimo, lying on his 
back. I was there to help hold him down if neces- 
sary, while the doctor repaired the damage done to 
his face and eyes by the breech-bolt of a lever action 
gun blowing out. There were no anaesthetics handy 
so the boy had to take it straight.” This was one 
of the “‘five-times as strong 1886 Models” used with 
a black powder cartridge and bushel of just such 
instances can be delivered to Mr. Newton, if needed. 
No statement is noticed from Mr. Newton as to the 
strength of the Model 1895 Winchester, which is 
made to take the modern high pressure cartridges 
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of the class of our new Model 1906 ammunition. 
He is extremely reticent as to this action, for some 
reason, when it is really the one in which we are 
interested, as handling the up-to-date cartridges. 


The conclusion of Mr. Newton’s article is charac- 
teristic. I might say, however, that I have learned 
enough about a bolt action to know how to operate 
a New Springfield so that it will repeat; that I can 
load a Krag correctly; that I know enough to keep 
my rifle’s bolt handle pressed clear down when 
endeavoring to fire it; that I have been out on enough 
hunts and have associated with real riflemen long 
enough to at least hear of instances of American 
rifles jamming. ‘There are none so deaf as those 
who do not care to hear.’”’ Not until last year, was 
I fortunate enough to get hold of a foreign bolt 
action sporting rifle, although I have used this type 
of rifle in the military models for years. This only 
goes to show how scarce a high protective tariff can 
make a really fine article. Or to use Mr Newton’s 
words, I am the only man out of 80,000,000 who can 
see the advantages of the bolt action over the lever. 
This being the case, I take great pride in being the 
one man in eighty million who is able to see the ad- 
vantages of the action that has been adopted by 
every military establishment in the world, when 
applied to the sporting rifle. Perhaps Mr. Newton 
can explain why the high priced English makers of 
fine rifles, do not purchase the right to use our 
splendid “five times as strong as the Mauser’’ ac- 
tions, instead of using the Mannlicher, Mauser and 
Lee-Enfield types. I might also state for Mr. New- 
ton’s benefit, that although but a year has elapsed 
since becoming acquainted with the foreign bolt 
action sporting rifle, I have had sense enough to get 
rid of my antiquated lever action rifles and purchase 
both a Mannlicher and Mauser. I thus have a year 
the best of Mr. Newton in progressiveness. 


In passing I believe the following letter from 
the United States Army School of Musketry in re- 
gard to the experience of competent rifle shots with 
the New Springfield, will put the quietus on the 
statement which Mr. Newton puts forth in regard 
to the bolt action jamming: 


My dear Mr. Crossman:—Replying to your letter 
of the 22d inst. I would state that it has been the 
experience at the school with all rifles and all men 
in all kinds of fire, that the rifle feeds up the car- 
tridges in front of the bolt when the bolt is drawn 
fully back and forth at any rate of speed. Jams 
occur not to exceed about one per thousand shots 
fired, and may usually be directly attributed to im- 
proper working of the bolt rather than malfunction 
or failure of the feed due to speed of manipulation. 
Very truly yours, G. W. M. Lau, Major, 20th In- 
fantry, Commandant. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED] 





‘*s GUN SHOOT IS A GOOD PLACE TO SPEND AN AFTERNOON’”’ 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD LEARN 
TO SHOOT 


By Mrs. 


ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


© the woman who is fond of out door life and 

exercise there is nothing which benefits her 

more, nothing more invigorating, healthful and 
fascinating than shooting. To learn to use fire- 
arms of any sort fosters out-door life, and outdoor 
life to anyone, especially to the woman whose 
duties keep her indoors, means health. A great 
many women play golf and tennis, row, and do 
other strenuous things because they get interested 
in these games or because it benefits them, and it 
is not at all difficult to pick the out door woman 
from the one who spends her time indoors; a health- 
ful color, clear eye and a robust form tell the story. 
Shooting in all its branches, be it with the shotgun, 
rifle or pistol, is a most fascinating sport and an 
accomplishment of which anyone should justly be 
proud. Although it is something indulged in 
mostly by the sterner sex, it is within the power of 
every woman to learn the use of fire-arms. It is 
not necessary to become an expert to enjoy the 
sport of shooting. Anyone with systematic and 
intelligent practice, and of course a little patience, 
can in a little while make wonderful progress. 
As a general rule most women have a natural 
horror of fire-arms and are too timid to try. More- 
over, they are not encouraged enough by their 
male friends and the av erage woman today cannot 
tell you the difference between a double barreled 
shotgun and a rifle, simply because they have 
never had the opportunity to become acquainted 


with these things. Husbands and brothers make 
a great mistake by not encouraging their wives and 
sisters on this subject. I always feel sorry for the 
woman who marries a man who is a sportsman 
and fond of hunting and shooting, who after he 
has worked hard to get his holiday, hurries home, 
his eyes fairly dancing with joy and expectation, 
saying, ““Dear, I am going out this afternoon with 
my friend B. for a hunt. They tell me the birds 
are thick. I’ll be back Monday morning sure. 
Now don’t worry and don’t be lonesome, will you?” 
How many women have heard this story on a 
Saturday just after the quail season has opened! 
Now, mind you, this man dearly loves his little 
wife, but a man must have some recreation. He 
is fond of shooting and he would dearly love to take 
her along, but Lord! she is so afraid of a gun, and 
so he hunts up his friend B. and out they go, while 
his wife stays home, worries along the best she 
knows how, eagerly awaiting his home coming. 
Teach your wife how to shoot. It may seem awk- 
ward to her at first, but have a little patience with 
her. Don’t scold her when she tries to close both 
eyes at once. Correct her in a gentle manner. 
Tell her she is the best side partner you ever saw, 
and perhaps before you know it she will have you 
looking for your laurels. You cannot keep her 
home now, she knows just when the hunting season 
opens, she talks guns and ammunition just like 
she knew all about it, and every time she goes out 
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with you she learns just a little more. Every 
trip in the woods is just a little different, there are 
so many interesting things to learn. The little 
shotgun or rifle has lost all its horrors and it is 
not nearly so awkward to handle now and doesn’t 
“pop” nearly so loud. | 

Since you are a woman, perhaps you do not 
care to kill game yourself, being a little tender 
hearted, but there are plenty of other things to 
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is a vast difference between the several arms. 
Say that you wish to learn to shoot the shotgun 
for game shooting in the field, then I would advise 
you to begin with a light 16 gauge weapon of good 
make. Do not waste your time and money on 
a cheap arm, as you will surely discard it soon. 
Also do not begin and spoil your efforts with your 
husband’s or brother’s gun. This is a common 
mistake most women make, and one which, as 
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test your skill on, which can afford you no end 
of pleasure. There are hundreds of marks in the 
woods and in the open, different in shapes, colors 
and sizes, and you can have a great amount of good 
practice by selecting such marks as strike your 
fancy. Let us take it for granted that you desire 
to learn to shoot. Do not undertake too much, 
and attempt to get familiar with shot gun, rifle 
and pistol all at once. To try to master them all at 
the same time would only result in failure, as there 


a rule, spoils their chances of ever becoming familiar 
with or used to a gun. A gun suitable for a man 
is, as a rule, totally unfit for the average woman. 
Your husband’s weapon may be a good one, but 
you may be sure it is too long in the stock, and, 
likely, a little too heavy for your comfort, and to 
shoot it would perhaps result in serious injury 
to you. Secure a 16 gauge, if possible, or a 20 
gauge. I think, however, that a 16 gauge is a 
much more desirable arm and if you are learning 
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‘aT THE SHOOTING GROUNDS YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND A CROWD OF GENTLEMEN” 





“KEEP THE MUZZLE POINTED DOWN” 


with the intention of shooting in the field, get a 
Winchester repeating gun. Now take the gun to 
some good gunsmith and have him cut off the 
stock so it will measure about 12 or 124 inches 
including a recoil pad of soft rubber. This gun 
has a 28-inch barrel either modified or full choked; 
for a beginner a modified barrel is best. First get 
familiar with your purchase, learn to load and 
unload it and if you are a little awkward use for 
this purpose empty shells instead of loaded ones. 
When you do this always keep the muzzle of your 
gun pointed down, and never under any circum- 
stances point your gun at any human being even 
if you know it is not loaded. Follow this rule 
as long as you have anything to do with fire-arms. 
There are some women, and the Lord knows some 
men, who do not seem to realize the awful danger 
of fire-arms when handled carelessly, who never 
seem to know which is the “business end” of a 
gun. After you have become familiar with your 
weapon have some one to show yeu hew.to “hold.” 
This may seem a little awkward to you ‘at: first, 


but with a little practice you will get the right 


position naturally. Don’t shoot cramped up, 
hold you gun as gracefully as you can, at the same 
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time holding it firmly against your shoulder. The 
tighter you hold it to your shoulder the less you 
will feel the recoil. Always hold your gun the same 
at every shot. The recoil of course may surprise 
you at first and you may feel a bit sore after your 
first day’s trial. Your shoulder may also be a 
little blue, but don’t worry about it, it won’t kill 
you. All strenuous sports have their ill effects at 
first and are tiring to some parts of the body until 
the muscles are accustomed to the exercise. The 
proper load for beginners is a very important 
question and should be studied closely. Do not 
try to shoot a very heavy load of powder and shot 
at any time. For a 16 gauge gun a load of 24 or 
24 drams of smokeless powder and # ounce of shot 
is very good, having very little recoil. With a 
gun that fits properly any able bodied woman 
should be able to shoot without suffering any 
inconvenience, provided, of course, she does not 
attempt to shoot all of her shells at one time. 
Try about fifteen or twenty shots. They won’t 
hurt you. Shoot as often as your time allows 
you to, so that your arm and shoulder muscles 
“get set.” If you are shooting with the intention 
of trying your skill at the trap, which is to my mind 
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the greatest sport of all, you should by all means 
begin with a 12 gauge gun, weighing about 7% 
pounds. I do not believe a very light gun suitable 
for trap work and although 7} pounds may seem 
a little heavy, any woman weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of 125 pounds will have little trouble in 
handling that weight. Begin with a load of 2¢ 
drams of smokeless powder and 1 ounce to 1} 
ounce of 74 shot. Afterwards you may increase 
your load if you wish to do so. Your first lesson 
should be at straight away birds. (Targets thrown 
straight from you). These should be shot at as 
soon as possible. Do not hesitate too long, and 
be careful to get well over them. Have some one 
“who knows” stand behind you to correct your 
mistakes. Do not feel disappointed if you miss 
them all the first time you try, but keep at it, rest- 
ing between every 10 shots and trying again. 
After you can break, say 50 per cent.of these 
straight aways, begin shooting at different angles. 
These will trouble you at first, perhaps more so 
than the others, as you must give them the proper 
“lead,” or in other words, shoot a little ahead of 
the flight of the target, swinging your gun with 
the bird. The main point is never to get im- 
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TRICK REVOLVER SHOOTING 


patient when you shoot, and don’t get discouraged 
at what may look to you like a poor score, No 
one can break them all. Trap shooting is excellent 
practice for field shooting and there are now a 
great many ladies who grace the traps. I am very 
happy to say there are a number of them who 
shoot with such remarkable skill that they often 
defeat their male friends. A lady need not hesitate 
at any time to attend a shoot at any organized 
gun club at any place. It is perfectly proper and 
she will always find a crowd of very courteous 
gentlemen who will not only be glad to see her, 
but will also extend her every possible courtesy 
and make her stay as pleasant as possible. She 
need not hesitate to spend the afternoon at a 
local gun club together with a crowd of gentlemen, 
such as I have always found a true sportsman 
to be. Nearly every shooter at the traps will have 
an individual idea as to what kind of a gun, or load, 
is best adapted for target shooting and it is some- 
times real amusing to hear the arguments regard- 
ing this or that load. However, most shooters 
use what they think best, sticking to the load with 
which they get the best results. I use for trap 
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shooting a regulation Winchester trap gun, weigh- 
ing 74 pounds, with a 28-inch full choked barrel, 
and a load of 34 drams of Dead Shot smokeless 
powder and 1} ounce 7}$ chilled shot. I can shoot 
this combination all day without the slightest in- 
convenience. 


The woman who does not care to shoot the shot- 
gun at the traps, or in the field, and who is per- 
haps physically unable to handle a heavy gun but 
wishes to shoot, should begin with a rifle. With 
the many modern rifles now on the market it is 
within the reach of everyone to own a rifle. A 
light .22 caliber Winchester repeater is a most 
delightful weapon and on account of its general 
construction and easy manipulation, it is especially 
adapted for ladies. Another good arm is the little 
.22 automatic which is perhaps the easiest gun 
for a woman to shoot, as it works automatically. 
However, the ammunition is a little more expensive 
and has a great deal more power than the little 
.22, which is perhaps the most desirable ammu- 
nition for the beginner as you can shoot it almost 
anywhere. The modern smokeless ammunition is 
very cheap and very clean, and you can spend the 
afternoon shooting several hundred shots with but 
little expense. An expert with a little .22 can do 
most wonderful things at moving and flying ob- 
jects, but the novice does not want to try these 
things. Shooting at stationary objects and targets 
is advisable. To shoot the rifle accurately takes 
a good deal of practice, but it is not nearly so strenu- 
ous as shooting the shot gun, as there is little or 
no recoil, and the arm is also much lighter and 
easier to handle. There are a great number of 
adies who shoot the rifle remarkably well and a 
glance through the columns of our shooting jour- 
nals show you the many good scores made by 
female members of different rifle clubs. After you 
have gotten familiar with your rifle and know how 
to “take sight” and shoot with some degree of 
accuracy, you will think your little weapon is worth 
its weight in gold and will not part with it at any 
cost. Target shooting at stationary or moving 
objects is most fascinating, and the beauty of the 
mall caliber rifle is that you can, if you live in the 


outskirts of the city, do your shooting right at home, 
being careful, of course, to place your targets in 
front of some suitable back stop, generally made 
by using a box backed by a steel iron plate to stop 
the bullets, as you cannot be too careful, for the 
little .22 cartridge, although small and innocent 
looking, is a very wicked shooter and its range is 
far greater than you have any idea. You can even 
shoot your rifle right in the house, if the weather 
is bad and you wish to practice. A little range 
fitted up in the attic or cellar is easily arranged 
and willafford you endless pleasure. If you are fond 
of tramping in the woods you cannot possibly get 
a better companion than a .22 caliber rifle. It is 
large enough to kill any kind of small game. 


Shooting the pistol or revolver is an art entirely 
different from shooting the rifle or shot gun. On 
account of the shortness of the barrel and the fact 
that the weapon is shot with one hand only makes 
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it more difficult to shoot properly, and even if you 
are an expert you must not expect to make the 
scores with your pistol that you are making with 
your rifle. The knowledge of shooting the revolver 
or pistol is perhaps the most practical in the shoot- 
ing game. It is not necessary to become an expert 
but every woman aught to learn to handle the 
revolver in such a way that she can, if necessary, 
protect herself from danger. This is especially 
good for ladies who travel, and those who are often 
placed in a position where they are compelled by 
circumstances to be alone at night. A little knowl- 
edge of how to shoot a pistol is then often a big 
protection. The mere sight of a revolver held in 
the hands of a woman in a business like manner 
has its effect on any intruder you may encounter. 
A good revolver for protection and to carry with 
you in your traveling bag is a .32 or .38 caliber 
Colts’ Police Positive, with three or three and a 
quarter barrels, or a .38 caliber Smith & Wesson 
hammerless safety. Any of these revolvers are 
safe and are most powerful and accurate shooters, 
easy to carry in your grip or handbag, or 
concealed in your muff. For target shooting your 
revolver or pistol should be fitted with target sights 
and six or eight-inch barrels. The Colt’s and 
Smith & Wesson make the best target revolvers. 
There are also on the market several excellent 
target pistols, single shot arms with six, eight or 
ten-inch barrels, fitted with very delicate target 
sights. Most of these arms are chambered for the 
.22 caliber cartridges, which give excellent results. 
If you intend to shoot a revolver or pistol do not 
expect too much and do not be at all surprised if 
at the first attempt you miss your target clean, 
even if you shoot fairly well with your rifle. Shoot- 
ing accurately with a revolver is quite a different 
proposition from shooting a rifle and you must not 
expect to make the same scores with your revolver 
that you are making with your rifle. The main 
point is to get familiar with the use of the revolver 
so that you are not afraid to handle it, and to learn 
to shoot it well enough so it will be of use to you in 
case of an emergency. A good way to practice with 
your pistol or revolver is to go out where you can 
secure for a back stop a high sand bank. Put upa 
paper target (not too small) or a wooden box, say 
about 2x3 feet, step back ten or fifteen paces and then 
see with what degree of accuracy you can place your 
shots. If you can hit the box every time you are not 
at all a bad pistol shot, and with a little practice you 
will place your shots inside of the paper target and 
sometimes in the bulls eye. I should advise the use 
of smokeless ammunition at all times as it gives less 
recoil and less smoke and is very much more pleasant 
to shoot. I think that every one should get familiar 
with the revolver and get familiar with it in such a 
way that you can pick it up at a moment’s notice 
and shoot with some degree of accuracy, for there 
may come a time when such knowledge may save 
your life or that of others. I will say to the woman 
who takes up shooting, be it with the shotgun, rifle 
or revolver, at the traps, in the field or just for gen- 
eral amusement, stick to it, it is an accomplishment 
of which any one may justly be proud. 


PRAXIS OF THE SHOT GUN 


PART II 


By CHARLES STILLMAN 


comes to the shooting part of the programme, 

but before taking up the art of shooting, 
attention should first be given to the loading of the 
gun. Among the younger generation of shooters 
there is comparatively few who have a clear idea 
about loading shotgun shells. In these days of 
mechanical perfection, almost all shells are pur- 
chased loaded for use, and not many devotees of the 
scatter gun care to load their own ammunition. 
Even granting that you find it much the better way 
to buy the ready-to-use shell, knowledge is always 
a handy partner and you should know the why 
and wherefore, even though you decide to let others 
load your cartridges for you. When shooting in 
the more remote villages you may run out of your 
particular load, and as the country store carries 
but a small stock, your choice may not be obtain- 
able. Powder and shot can everywhere be pur- 
chased and if you have an intelligent idea of the 
powder and shot loads, you can easily load up your 
empties in a spare hour or two. A box of primers, 
re- and de-capper and a pocket crimper should be 
carried in your tool pocket when shooting out of 
town, and with these tools at hand it is no trick at 
all to load your empty shells. The sportsman is a 
man with ideas and while shells may be con- 
veniently purchased in the different loads, the 
“old hand” is seldom satisfied unless he does the 
whole thing himself; and no one can deny that there 
is a great deal of pleasure in doing things with our 
own hands, and loading shells is at once an inter- 
esting and instructive pastime. Different gauges 
and bores demand varying loads of powder and 
shot, and a little experimenting along certain lines 
is often productive of much practical benefit. For 
every gauge there is a so-called standard load, 
which may or may not prove effective in your 
particular case. This is where the gun crank gets 
in his fine work, and by slightly increasing or de- 
creasing the powder or shot load, or by changing 
the wadding, the balance of the load may be im- 
proved considerably, which naturally increases the 
effectiveness of your gun and lends additional 
pleasure to the sport. In loading shells for the 
shotgun the mistake of overloading is commonly 
made. This excessive use of a heavy powder load 
is quite unnecessary, as repeated experiments have 
pointed out. Beyond a certain charge, the excess 
in both powder and shot is a decided drawback. 
Every bore has its proper balanced load and while 
we can safely vary it to meet the demand for a 
slightly heavier or lighter charge, there is a point 
beyond which it is not wise to go, if we wish our 
guns to shoot at their best. The pattern of a gun 
is defined by counting the pellets a certain standard 
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charge will shoot into a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards. The standard loads are as_ follows: 
Twelve gauge, 3 drams powder—1 or 1} ounce 
No. 8 shot; sixteen gauge, 24 drams powder—l 
ounce shot; twenty gauge, 2 drams powder— 
# ounce shot No. 8.. These are the standard loads 
using bulk smokeless powders, which are loaded 
the same as black powder. In factory loads the 
shells are usually wadded with a trap or field wad, 
two or three black-edge wads and a thin cardboard 
wad over the shot. This is a satisfactory load for 
general use, but I prefer one cardboard, one white 
felt, with black-edge wads to fill up. For best 
results the wadding should be selected of a proper 
thickness to leave about three-eights of an inch for 
a tight crimp, and all wads should be seated with a 
firm pressure on the powder charge. In loading 
nitro powders, both dense and bulk, don’t overload. 
Most of these powders burn with a considerable 
breech pressure and it is always wise to handle 
powerful explosives carefully, The recommended 
loads for the dense nitros, such as Walsrode, New 
Green for shotguns are: Twelve gauge, 30 grains; 
sixteen gauge, 26 grains; twenty gauge, 20 grains. 
Great care must be used when loading these pow- 
ders, and the amateur should keep to a safe load 
and not exceed the above table given for the different 
gauges. Remember that while the bulk powders 
are measured and struck the same as black powder, 
all dense powders must be weighed on accurate 
scales. The points of greatest interest to the 
shooter are the spread and penetration of a cretain 
charge of shot. From my own experiments on this 
subject I have found out that when using over 
three drams of powder I am overloading, but if 
using less than one ounce of shot I greatly weaken 
the load. This points to one fact, which is that 
while it is possible and sometimes desirable to lighten 
the powder load, any decrease of shot beyond one 
ounce makes the load less effective. I have tried 
24 drams of powder and 14 ounces of shot on quail 
and grouse and the result was much better in a 
twelve bore Parker than the regulation—3 drams, 
1 ounce No. 8—quail and partridge load. Not 
feeling quite satisfied that this small charge would 
work with equally good results upon larger and 
faster flying birds, I made up a light duck load 
using 2} drams of powder and 1} ounces shot No. 6. 
This load worked well but by decreasing the quan- 
tity of shot to one ounce and substituting No. 4 for 
No. 6 a better killing load was obtained. For 
geese and brant and long range shooting, 3 drams 
of powder and 1 ounce of No. 2 shot will give good 
results. The reasoning is this—in quail, woodcock 
and snipe shooting where a wide yet fairly regular 
pattern is of more importance than penetration, 
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the powder charge is decreased, but the shot charge 
increased, For duck and wild-fowling where pene- 
tration is of first importance, more powder and 
less but bigger shot will bring about the desired 
result. The question of wadding has been a much 
debated one, and a great deal that has been written, 
both pro and con, has no real practical worth. 
Years ago the cardboard wad was said to be used 
to prevent all grease from reaching the felt wad 
and injuring the powder, and it was then used 
solely for this purpose. In later years, manufac- 
turers tell us that they use this cardboard wad to 
improve the shooting qualities of the shell. Then 
another fellow brings to light a theory that all wads 
must be from } to # of a size larger than the gauge 
of shell to be loaded. However true this may be 
in theory, if put into practice it would result in a 
badly bulged shell, which would jam and make 
trouble in the barrel. This only applies to paper 
shells, however, as larger wads must be used in 
loading brass shells, which cannot, of course, be 
crimped. A good wadding is the customary two 
pink-edge wads between powder and shot and the 
usual thin card (one-eight inch thick) on top of, the 
shot. A better combination is a pink-edge next 
the powder, then a # inch felt wad. This gives 
a good thick wadding with considerable elasticity 
and allows the shot to start slowly, gradually in 
creasing its force until its highest velocity is reached, 
where it should be, at the muzzle of the gun. When 
using a light charge of shot, a good body of wadding 
develops the energy of the powder better, but when 
using over 1} ounces of shot, less wadding will 
give more uniform results. The knack of loading 
a choke bore gun so that it will scatter the shot at 
close range is not, perhaps, generally known. 
The old method for this open load is to lessen the 
thickness of the wadding between the powder and 
shot, and to increase the wadding over the shot. 
While this method is satisfactory as far as it goes, 
a more effective system of loading was given out 
some years ago by Mr. Greener of shotgun fame. 
This methed has given splendid patterns in a full 
choked duck gun, the latter arm being often used 
for quail and partridge. The idea is very simple 
and the “‘scatter’’ is fully as good as the open pattern 
obtained with the new fangled spreading devices. 
Here is Greener’s method: A pink-edge wad is 
first seated on the powder, then a little powder is 
added, then a cardboard wad (one-eight inch top 
wad) until two layers of powder and the same 
number of wads have been loaded. A _ pink-edge 
over the shot finishes the load. A full choked gun 
will shoot almost to a cylinder pattern by this 
method of loading and a still wider spread may be 
obtained by using larger shot, say four or five. If 
this load scatters too much to suit you, it may be 
modified by loading one pink-edge over the powder 
and two pink-edge wads over the shot. By using 
only one pink-edge over the shot a pattern closely 
approaching the modified choke bore is secured. 
The open pattern has not, of course, as good 
penetration as the regular choke load, but it has 
plenty of penetration up to 35 or 40 yards. For 
plover, snipe and swift flying shore birds, a 23 dram 
load of powder and } ounce of No. 4 shot is a good 
load, having good penetration and a fair pattern. 
This small quantity of shot will not tear or smash 
these small delicate birds in the least, while the 
ample amount of powder warrants a close even 
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pattern with the necessary velocity. The size of 
the powder grains has an influence upon the 
pattern. Those powders having a small grain give 
an increased velocity over the large grained powders, 
and also give a somewhat more open pattern. The 
probable cause of this difference, no doubt, is due 
to the fact that the finer grains burn more rapidly, 
and in this quick combustion all the powder energy 
is consumed before the shot has been forced the 
entire length of the barrel. With the coarser grain 
powders, combustion is slower and this less rapid 
burning allows the shot to gradually increase its 
velocity up to the muzzle. The sharp pointed 
powder grains burn more freely and rapidly, while 
the rounder grains are of slower combustion. 
Experiments by an eminent authority show that an 
increased muzzle velocity is attained by increasing, 
not the quantity of shot, but the size. With three 
drams of powder and 1} ounces of No. 6 shot, the 
average velocity was 790.171 feet; with No. 4 shot 
840.527 feet, and with No. 1 shot 875.463 feet per 
second. It is the opinion of nearly all gun experts 
that more than 34 drams of powder cannot be 
properly consumed in a twelve gauge barrel of 
ordinary length, hence it would be useless to expect 
good and uniform results by using a powder charge 
in excess of this amount. Next to the importance 
of using the correct wadding, the size and quantity 
of shot is to be considered. The reason why No. 8 
and No. 9 shot is generally used for snipe and quail, 
is because a close pattern is needed to prevent the 
bird from flying between the pellets of shot. The 
only drawback to No. 8 and all shot smaller than 
No. 6, is the wounding of many birds that must 
invariably get away. With larger size shot (No. 4 
or 5) the bird is more often cleanly killed, and the 
wounding of uncaptured game is lessened. It is 
not difficult to see that the small sizes of shot, by 
reason of their lightness, glance or rebound from 
the elastic body of a bird much more readily than 
larger and heavier shot. The common notion that 
small shot penetrates the feathers of a bird more 
freely than the larger pellets, is not correct. In 
fact, the power of small shot to overcome this resist- 
ance is not so good as that of larger sizes and you 
will always find that large shot has a decided 
advantage in penetration, even when using the same 
powder charge. 


To handle the shotgun easily and well is natur- 
ally the greatest desire of the reader, and that this 
happy facility may be attained with a reasonable 
amount of practice, it is highly important for the 
novice to begin at the beginning. ‘To begin right 
is half the art of shooting and if one wants to become 
proficient, it is necessary to begin correctly. Some 
of the simplest things are really of the most im- 
portance, and if these are mastered at the start, 
improvement in skill will quickly follow and the 
development, while gradual, will be as rapid as any 
but the most impatient amateur can desire. To 
accumulate bad habits at the start, is only to handi- 
cap the beginner indefinitely, for it is much harder 
to give up bad habits and alter the style in these 
small matters, than to begin all over again. As 
in every other sport, so it is in shooting, that some 
of the most important details are at the first glance 
apparently of small account, and for this very reason 
are likely to be overlooked. Shooting is not child’s 
play and you may take my word for it, that even 
the “top notch expert’? had to learn them first and 
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must observe them as well as the greenest beginner. 
First of all it is necessary to hold the gun correctly 
and while the exact position which the left or free 
hand should grasp the fore-end or barrel may be 
left to the shooter to decide, the novice should never 
“hold”? less than a good twelve inches ahead of 
the trigger guard. A well extended arm gives a 
more perfect command in throw:ng up and aiming 
the gun, and moreover, it gives free play to all the 
muscles of the arms. If you were to ask any good 
shot with the “smooth bore” to give in a few words 
his secret of the art of hitting, he would very likely 
reply—‘‘Hold correctly, with a firm pressure at both 
shoulder and fore-end, and shoot by compressing 
the whole hand.” This is in fact, the gist of the 
whole matter, and if it is faithfully carried out, 
future practice will certainly show a marked 
and rapid improvement. ‘The trigger should never 
be pulled, the act of firing being accomplished— 
not with the trigger finger alone—but by squeezing 
the stock with the whole hand. A visit to the 
“traps” where experts congregate will show what 
“good form” in shooting means, and such a visit 
will teach more than a ream of descriptive text. 
As visiting sportsmen are welcome at the school of 
almost all gun clubs, the non-member should avail 
himself of these occasions and an observing chap 
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proximates forty miles an hour, and this calcula- 
tion is probably more or less correct. The differ- 
ent varieties of game-birds may be roughly divided 
into field and shore birds, and wild fowl. Among 
the first class may be mentioned: rail, quail, wood- 
cock, partridge, etc., while the latter include the 
larger feathered tribe, as, duck, goose and brant. 
The flight of the quail may be taken as the average 
speed of field game, and the duck that of the wild- 
fowl. In quail this class of shooting, which is 
generally termed field or cover shooting, the bird is 
generally shot at comparatively short range—often 
at twenty or twenty-five yards—and seldom at 
longer range than thirty yards. At these distances 
with the average field load, a “‘lead”’ of two feet will 
be found about right for ordinary conditions, and 
the allowance which should be given to hit the game 
with the center of the charge. Wild-fowl are larger 
bodied and much swifter in their flight and more 
allowance must be given for this class of shooting. 
One writer has estimated that ducks frequently 
fly at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and any 
sportsman who has tried his hand at wild fowling 
knows by experience that this rate is not greatly 
exaggerated. As wild-fowl shooting is usually 
best on the coast, the “flight” is often accompanied 
with more or less wind, and when the swiftly flying 
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cannot fail to see and hear much that he can apply 
to his own especial benefit. In taking up the 
actual shooting of the gun in the field, all theories 
and experiments should be set aside, as practical 
results must henceforth count. Shooting at a 
stationary mark and at a flying bird are two differ- 
ent propositions, and to aim direct at swiftly flying 
game and expect a “kill” is to court probable 
failure. Indeed, there are several things to con- 
sider if one expects to learn the shotgun game, and 
while any considerable success can only be ex- 
pected after some little experience has been gained 
in the field, the points enumerated may serve to 
start the beginner on the right road. 

In shooting at a flying bird allowance must, of 
course, be made for the swiftness of flight and the 
distance from the shooter to the game, or in another 
turn of words, the gunner must calculate the speed 
of the flying game as well as the probable time it 
will take for the shot to reach its intended mark. 
This question of speed and distance varies some- 
what according to the kind of game, and in wild- 
fowling another factor, the wind, has often to be 
taken into consideration. It has been estimated 
that the average speed of a-bird on the wing ap- 


duck comes racing down before a twelve or fifteen 
breeze of wind the actual speed is usually under- 
estimated by the inexperienced gunner. A “lead” 
of ten feet is often none too much to allow for the 
center of the charge, and even with this seemingly 
ample allowance the shooter will find that he often 
bags the “tail’’ bird in the flock, instead of the 
leaders whom he calculated would receive the center 
of his charge. In all approach shots—that is, 
when the bird is flying towards the gun— no cal- 
culations of any kind are needed. As the game is 
approaching, the sight should be held to directly 
cover the bird. This shot is quite the easiest of all 
field shots, as it is only necessary to aim at the bird 
itself, hold, and shoot. Such a shot may be safely 
taken at much greater range than is usually con- 
sidered safe, as the bird is rapidly cutting down 
the distance and flying to meet the shot. When 
the bird is approaching but rising at the same 
time, a direct aim should be taken if at short range, 
while at longer ranges some allowance must be 
made for the rise of the bird. The difficulty of this 
shot lies in the estimate of the lead necessary, 
which calculation is made doubly difficult by the 
fact that the bird is coming head on and the degree 
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of rise cannot be seen. Needless to say, shots of 
this character are difficult to execute and to be on 
the safe side the novice should give a goodly amount 
of “lead.” In the falling approach we have yet 
another shot that is frequently met with in the 
course of a day’s sport afield, and like the direct ap- 
proach it is one of the easiest for the beginner to 
make. As the name implies, the flight of the bird 
is a downward sweep towards the shooter, which 
is not at all difficult to gauge if the shooter will but 
remember the advice on “lead” already given. As 
in the rising shot, the gun should first sight or get 
a line on the bird, and then swing ahead in the 
direction of its flight, which in this particular shot 
will be down and under the game. Two or three 
feet of “lead” should be given, the amount de- 
pending upon the range of the shot. If the game 
should approach the gunner at an angle, some 
little difficulty may be encountered before the 
amateur will feel certain about his aim, but a little 
shooting experience will give the requisite confi- 
dence. In shots of this class which includes all 
quartering shcts—both left and right—little, if any 
lead need be given, the sight being directly at the 
bird. As far as my shotgun experience goes, the 
only exception to this rule is when the bird flies 
at an angle across the right of the gun, in which 
case the shooter should make a little allowance for 
the speed of the bird. A left-handed man will, 
however, find no difficulty in making this. shot (his 
hard ones being from right to left) as his best gun 
play lies in this direction. When the game has 
passed the gun and is rapidly “beating” it for the 
next county, all that is possible for the gunner to do 
is to sight the bird and shoot as quickly as he can 
pull the trigger. Quickness is here the real require- 
ment and the bead must be quickly drawn without 
hesitation or the bird will be out of range. With 
the game flying well overhead, real trouble may be 
expected as the high or ‘‘sky-scraper’’ is, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all shots to successfully execute. 
The chief difficulty in pulling off this shot lies in 
the very awkward position which the gunner must 
assume-in getting the gun up to the shoulder and in 
drawing an accurate bead. This shot is one com- 
mon to the wild-fowler and can only be done with 
certainty wken in a standing position. In the 
case of a bird rising at some distance from the gun, 
the safest rule is to give a generous allowance, for 
it must be remembered that all rising birds are not 
only ascending quickly, but are as rapidly getting 
out of range. The gunner must think rapidly and 
act quickly and give too much rather than too little 
lead. With a descending bird the shooter has 
more time to calculate the range, and when shooting 
over decoys the game should be followed with the 
sight until about a yard’ over the water, then shoot 
without stopping the even swing of the gun. A 
good rule to remember and which should always be 
applied, is to shoot deliberately at approaching game, 
but aim quickly and shoot without delay at a passing 
bird. In all crossing shots, that is when the bird is 
crossing or flying before the shooter, a good “lead”? 
should be given. A rising and crossing bird is handled 
in the same manner as rising shot, but in this instance 
both the rise as well as necessary lead must be con- 
sidered. A descending cross shot is naturally just 
the reverse, and the “lead” and the drop of the 
game must be allowed for. In shooting, it is im- 
portant to first cover the bird with the sight, then 
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swing ahead the required distance and shoot with- 
out stopping the smooth even swing of the gun. 

In bringing to a close these remarks on gun 
handling, a few words of advice may not be out of. 
place. 

Don’t shoot at a bird hopelessly out of range. 
If it has passed by you, count it a “lost chance.” 

Dont’ forget to allow a generous amount for the 
speed of the bird and don’t forget that shot falls off 
considerably at long ranges. 

Don’t pull the gun about by the muzzle. Don’t 
climb fences with a loaded gun, put the gun over or 
under first, then climb over yourself. 

Don’t take a loaded gun in a boat or canoe, there 
is plenty of time for loading after you get aboard. 

Don’t be a “pot shot;” give the bird a square 
deal and make it a rule to only shoot on the wing. 
Don’t be a hog, be satisfied with a reasonable 
bag. 

Don’t “‘tank up” for a day’s shooting. A boozy 
gunner is a dangerous man to have around. 

Don’t shoot at a companion’s bird, attend to 
your own side of the fence. And last but by no 
means least, don’t fool with a gun, point it at any- 
thing you do not desire to kill, and never put it 
away loaded. 

A good shotgun is a thoroughly reliable and de- 
pendable weapon, but like all tools, the best results 
can only be expected when the mechanism is in 
the best condition. The importance of good care 
is so obvious that it should be unnecessary to dwell 
upon the advice for the shooter to always keep 
his gun in the pink of condition, and this applies 
to both inside and outside, barrel, lock and stock. 
It is no mystery or “knack” to keep a gun in per- 
fect order, all that is required is a systematic and 
thorough cleaning and oiling after use. Neither 
is it hard labor as many seem to believe, although I 
must acknowledge that some mis-directed shooters 
make no end of a fuss in their endeavors to clean 
up their weapons. Squirting dirty water down a 
gun barrel isn’t cleaning, not by a long shot, and 
the quicker this sloppy method is discarded the 
better it will be for the gun—and yourself. The 
common practice of swabbing out the barrel with 
hot or cold water is not to be recommended, as the 
action of water on the deposit left by smokeless 
powders only serves to harden the residue. The 
hot-water treatment may be all right for black 
powder users, but the twentieth-century. sportsmen 
prefer to use the cleaner nitro powders and the old- 
fashioned method of cleaning should be tabooed, 
and put on the shelf alongside the ramrod and the 
powder horn. It is gun wisdom to always clean your 
gun after a day’s shooting, and the careful amateur 
should make it an inflexible rule to never leave the 
cleaning for the next morning. The quicker fire- 
arms are cleaned after using the better, and if 
cleaned before the powder deposit has hardened the 
shooter will save much future trouble. In cleaning 
the barrels, never rest the muzzle against the floor 
or any other hard unyielding surface. If a rest is 
required, use a piece of old carpet or sacking rolled 
into a bundle. Clean from the breech end only, 
as any slight dent or burr at the muzzle will greatly 
impair the shooting quality of any fire-arm. Never 
use a steel wire brush in a shotgun, as it will most 
certainly scratch the polished inside surface of the 
barrel, injure the accuracy and greatly encourage 
rusting and pitting of the barrel. A soft brass 
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cleaner is the only cleaning implement suitable for 
this purpose, and there are several different kinds 
on the market, which if used as they are intended 
to be used, will clean without the least injury. 
The Marble, Tomlinson and Stevens gun cleaners 
are perfectly satisfactory tools. ‘These implements 
come in all gauge sizes, are made from soft brass 
and are threaded with an universal screw which 
will fit any cleaning rod. The Tomlinson cleaner 
is a perfect tool, consisting of gauze pads fitted on 
each side of a center core. These pads of soft 
woven brass are detachable, and when worn out 
may be replaced for a trifling amount. The Stevens 
cleaner is another popular implement, intended to 
be used with brass cloth and cotton patches, the 
latter being imployed for all ordinary cleaning and 
oiling, and the brass patch for removing any stub- 
born deposit of lead not readily removed by the 
friction of the cotton patch. Extra patches may 
be purchased at any time. The Marble cleaner is 
a cleaner and a three-jointed rod combined, the 
cleaning pad being made of brass gauze washers fitted 
over a brass holder. This pad may be compressed 
to fit the taper and gauge of any barrel, by simply 
pressing a lever on the handle of the rod, which 
feature enables the user to firmly press the pad 
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scrubbing will likely be to injure the surface of the 
barrel and deposit upon the polished steel a coating 
of brass, which will bring about a chemical action 
between the two metals. The use of Marble’s 
Nitro-Solvent oil may be freely used for cleaning 
and oiling, without the least danger of injury, and 
while I have no object in advertising their product 
(having no ax to grind) it is too good an article to 
pass by unmentioned. When putting away a gun, 
the barrels should be stopped at the breech and 
muzzle ends with tightly fitting corks or gun ropes, 
which have been soaked with any good mineral 
oil. Slip covers of chamois should be provided as 
an extra protection for stock and barrel, or if one 
is economically inclined, have your wife or sister 
make the covers out of any stout woolen material. 
While I should advise the inexperienced handler of 
fire-arms not to monkey with the locks of his gun, 
it is sometimes desirable and necessary to take 
down the action for repairing or for cleaning. As 
the mechanism of modern guns consists of but a 
few parts no difficulty should be encountered, pro- 
viding the sportsman does not commit the error 
of takeng out all the screws at once. Go at the 
matter carefully, and note how the several parts 


- are fitted, and you will have no trouble in putting 
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against the inside surface of the barrel, greatly assist- 
ing in removing all deposits of lead and dirt. When 
the lever is released, the pad may be withdrawn 
without the possibility of getting stuck in the barrel. 
For deposits of lead or rust, the brass pad js used, 
while for ordinary cleaning and oiling a piece of 
cotton cloth makes an ideal implement. 
any kind of gun cleaner, it should be covered with 
at least one thickness of cotton cloth which has 
been well oiled. Take particular care to touch 
every portion of the barrel with the oiled cloth. 
This may be easily done if the cleaner is slowly 
revolved at the same time it is being pushed from 
the breech towards the muzzle of the barrel. Do 
this a second time, using another oiled patch and 
even a third may be necessary to properly clean a 
badly fouled barrel. A clean patch should follow 
in every case, completing the job by oiling with a 
swab saturated with some good oil. When it is 
necessary to use the bare brass gauze to remove a 
deposit of lead, this should be carefully done by 
revolving the brush over the offending parts only. 
Don’t make the mistake of forcibly moving the 
brush up and down the entire length of the barrel. 
This is altogethe unnecessary and such a violent 
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them together in their proper places. To take 
down a breech loading shotgun, first remove the 
fore-end and barrels. Then take a screw driver 
of suitable size and turn out the “‘side pins’ and 
remove the trigger guard. Having removed the 
guard you will notice another pin in the rear of 
the trigger plate, which should be unscrewed. In 
some guns this screw, or “hand pin” as it is techni- 
cally termed, will be found in the tang on the top of 
the grip. The “furniture pins” which fastens the 
forward end of the trigger plate to the breech 
action, should next be partly unscrewed. This 
accomplished, remove the “breech pin” which will 
be found on the top of the tang of the break off. 
This screw or pin is covered by the top lever, which 
should be held to one side while the breech pin is 
unscrewed. The “furniture pins’’ are now removed 
and the trigger plate and the triggers may be en- 
tirely removed. To assemble the gun, proceed as 
above, the order being, of course, reversed; the 
trigger plate and triggers being first assembled, 
followed by the breech pin, furniture pins, hand 
pins, side pins, trigger guard, and lastly the fore- 
end and barrels. 


[THE END] 


WANTED-—A .22 AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


SOME REFLECTIONS 


F evidence of the profound interest shown by 

Americans in the development and improve- 

ment of fire-arms were needed, it would only 
be necessary to publish the daily mail received by 
the Outer’s Book since the suggestion for the .22 
caliber automatic pistol was first published. Re- 
sponses have come from every state in the Union 
and from the most remote corners of the Republic, 
These letters are mainly from intelligent, serious 
thinking men who are actuated only by an earnest 
and patriotic desire to improve and perfect our 
home productions and keep American arms and 
ammunition at the head of the procession. The 
idea of a perfectly balanced and faultlessly working 
-22 caliber automatic pistol adapted to snap shoot- 
ing, to target work and general all round practice, 
is extremely alluring and meets at once with prompt 
endorsement by everyone who has reveled in the 
pleasure afforded by the similar use of repeating 
and automatic types of the .22 caliber rifle. From 
time immemorial, to be expert in the use of the 
pistol has been accounted one of the principal 
accomplishments of a gentleman, and it was in 
furtherance of this well established sentiment that 
the single shot pistol reached its most perfect stage 
of development. Those of us who have seen and 
handled the exquisite pistols, veritable works of 
art, made by past masters of the armorers’ craft, 
will forever retain a conception of fit, balance and 
beauty that will serve as a standard in our minds 
after which we may hope to see our modern arms 
modeled as closely as the radical changes of type 
will permit. The original single-shot pistols of 
foreign as well as American make were mostly hand 
made and therefore showed unmistakably the in- 
dividuality of the armorer, or if made to order, 
that of the purchaser. In this way there was often 
a marked difference in the detail and finish of 
pistols that were alike in principle; yet it was to 
this free exercise of individual ideas that the craft 
of the gunmaker owes many of its most pleasing 
and permanent features of outline and detail. 
The invention of the revolver while introducing the 
hitherto unknown element of repeating and rapid 
fire into the sporting game was well nigh fatal to the 
armorers’ industry of the world. So important was 
the advantage of repeating fire considered that 
almost everything in the way of what was then con- 
sidered standards of high class pistol construction 
was sacrificed to the new idea. It is worthy of note 
that the first move of importance toward improve- 
ment in the revolver was to try and increasse the 
speed of fire by double action lock work, a very 
ingenious contrivance but much over rated, and in 
the opinion of most practical pistol shots wholly 
failing in the object for which it was designed. 
Various schemes, and some really meritorious 
mechanical devices were adopted from time to time, 
especially by military men, to increase the fire speed 


of the revolving six shooter. Experts and outlaws 
who prided themselves on their skill in rapid manip- 
ulation, exhausted their mental and physical re- 
sources trying to increase their speed, to the smallest 
fraction of a second. Speed of fire with the revolver 
was practically reached with the first type put out 
by the original manufacturer, Fixed ammunition 
added nothing to its speed of fire until after the 
first six shots were fired; the double action system 
proved a failure as a speed factor when accuracy 
was expected in connection with its use. The clip 
system of reloading never became popular when 
used with weapons of the revolver type. The men 
who were real masters of the art of rapid fire and 
manipulation were comparatively few. They ac- 
quired their marvelous skill through personal effort 
and their art died with them. To acquire extraor- 
dinary speed of fire with the revolver with even a 
fair degree of accuracy requires a certain amount 
of adaptability on the part of the individual and 
untiring practice. That the pleasure derived from 
such practicé and the pride of accomplishment 
more than repays one for the effort, goes without 
saying, but the time required to become an expert 
often makes sad inroads on one’s business hours or 
the time that rightfully belongs to one’s family. 
With this in mind we would gladly welcome any 
type of arm that willdo most ofthe work itself. 
Such an arm is the automatic pistol. No one will 
pretend to say that it is a perfect weapon for any 
purpose. The most perfect type with which we 
are familiar is unpardonably lacking in many of 
those excellent qualities which were characteristic 
of our beautiful hand made pistols, and which has 
endeared the revolver to us all; but notwithstand- 
ing this, the auto pistol will live. The same 
reasons which gave us the revolver, the gattling 
gun, the repeating rifle, the machine gun, and other 
rapid fire arms gave us our first crude types of the 
auto pistol. I believe that one of our most notice- 


able characteristics as a people is our love of ma- 


chinery. It is said of the Yankee that ‘He’ll 
make the machine and the machine that makes 
it.” This is literally true. Another noticeable 
national trait is our craze for speed in everything. 
Perhaps these two traits selected at random will 
explain in a measure the demand for automatic 
arms in America. 

In submitting the accompanying cut to the gun 
lovers who are interested in the proposed new arm, 
it is not with the idea of having it adopted as the 
standard, but only to show that it is not impossible 
to produce an automatic pistol, and at the same 
time retain some of the distinctively American 
features which have come to us, time proved, and 
endorsed by experts. The diminutive proportions 
of the .22 caliber cartridge intended for use in the 
proposed pistol renders it possible to produce a 
mechanism of any desirable shape and proportions. 
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Mechanical engineers whom I have consulted 
claim that there is no insurmountable difficulty in 
the way of adapting the several systems already 
on the market to the Winchester .22 caliber auto- 
matic cartridge. There are upwards of a dozen 
different types of automatic arms ‘now in existence, 
and it will be stange if some of these manufac- 
turers do not make an attempt to occupy the field 
already gratuitously opened for them. Some of 
the existing models are ponderous in proportion to 
the size of the cartridge, others are complicated, 
some do not function properly and others are not 
built on the proper lines to use, as every pistol 
should be, that is, intuitively. Most American 
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revolvers are built with the grip at a correct angle 
in its relation to the barrel, The single action colt 
is a notable example of this in the revolver family 
and the Luger among the automatics. With 
either of these arms good direction shooting may 
be done without the use of sights. On many of 
the automatic types the handle is set too near at 
a right angle to the barrel, so that when shooting 
unless when corrected by the sights, the muzzle 
is depressed and the shots go low. Some of the 
auto pistols with which we are familiar have most 


This cut represents a suggestion 
for a pistol weighing about 26 
6-inch barrel 
and an over-all length of 8 inches, 
the magazine to be located ahead 
of the trigger to supply muzzle 
A hammer and the old 
Colt ‘Frontier’ grip are sug- 
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of their weight located to the rear of the trigger. 
When to this is added the weight of the magazine 
and its load, one might as easily try to take aim 
with a cast iron round shot. One of the strongest 
arguments advanced by opponents of the auto- 
matic pistol is the indisputable fact, that they 
are not the chosen arm of expert pistol shots. And 
why are they not? Simply because they haven’t 
the balance and muzzle weight necessary to impart 
that sense of steadiness so essential to good holding, 
and which is so characteristic of the high grade 
revolver. Tests have shown that the automatic 


pistol is fully equal to the revolver in point of 
accuracy. 


We must therefore conclude that fit, 


balance and a proper relation of lines to 
the anatomy of the hand and arm are im- 
portant factors in determining the ultimate 
success or failure of a one-hand gun. 
Some of the foreign models of automatic 
pistols are made to load with a clip like 
military rifles. In this type the weight 
is about evenly distributed fore and aft 
of the trigger and practically all forward 
of the handle. The line of recoil is nearly 
three inches above the trigger while the 
handle is suggestive of almost anything 
but a pistol grip. These pistols are 
strong and well made, but no _ pistol 
constructed on these or similar lines could 
ever become popular in America. On 
nearly every one of the auto pistols now in use, 
there is some feature that is worthy of incorpora- 
tion in our proposed model, but if we build wisely 
we will adhere as closely as possible to the general 
lines of the American revolver, adopting such 
features of the auto-loading pistol as will make for 
speed of fire and increased effectiveness where 
the revolver has reached its natural limitations. 

We would be glad to have our gun loving friends 
tell us what they think of the above suggestion for 
the .22 automatic pistol. 


OLD TIME TRAP SHOOTING 


By “ALMO” 


Y first experience at the traps was in 1853. 
I was then a big, over-grown boy. The 


family was invited to spend a month at 
Gunton Castle, Norfolk, England. Imagine my 
astonishment, as a boy, at the large party detailed 
to escort us to the grounds. The castle con- 
tained over three hundred rooms for guests. I 
met many boys from the college I had just left. 
Our attention was called next morning to the 


report of guns. We found a set of live pigeon 
traps—Guyon traps—and rifle ranges of 1,000, 
500 and 200 yards. It was not long before we 
discovered that orders had been given by His 
Lordship to instruct the boys in whatever sport 
they wished. George, an old, pensioned game 
keeper, was to give instructions and see to our 
safety. We were shown the gun room and told 
to select our guns. They were taken to the 
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Guyon traps that threw a tin target. Boys who 
were known to have handled a gun—I was one 
—were allowed to shoot, with a man to load 
our guns at the score, and another to trap. My 
call came. George said “Ready! Pull.” Then 
I heard George say “port.’? I held well in lead 
and the tin target was reported, with four shot 
marks. ‘Good, sir, try another,” said George. 
This time he called “starboard.” I led again, 
and the report was six shot marks. Then I 
left the score. Studying over what George meant 
by “port’”? and ‘starboard,’ my yachting ex- 
perience came to my aid. I asked George if 
he had once been a sailor. “For twenty odd 
years, sir,” he said. As a party of men came 
to the live pigeon traps, I ran to see blue rocks 
right from the lofts. They left the traps in a 
way I have never seen since. Experts from 
Hurlingham and London gun clubs missed when 
I thought I could have hit. Very soon George 
came and took his place. A pigeon was trapped 
from a center trap, and I heard George say 
“port.” A kill was the result. I found George 
was a very old servant with many privileges. 
His way of coaching must be observed. His 
age, over ninety, was his liberty to do as he wanted 
and a reason for a very liberal pension. 


Very soon I found that some of the guests were 
trying new guns. George examined every dead 
pigeon for shot marks, and his say-so decided a 
gun’s fate. “A killer, sir,’ meant a gun to be 
kept. As these guns were of the best London 
make, it was a life lesson to me. Not all guns 
are killers, even if tailor made. Many were 
rejected. When the shoot was over, some ladies 
began rifle shooting at 200 yards. George went 
to their assistance. I noticed a lady make a 
three o’clock. George touched his cap. ‘Port, 
lady,” he said. ‘‘Thank you, sir,” she replied, 
“I did not notice a change of wind. I held but 
one ring to nine o’clock.” 


George was now a friend of mine. I was shown 
guns used by noted hunters, Lord Gunton’s rifles, 
with which he had killed tigers, and pinfire breech 
loaders from Paris. In four days I was killing 
live pigeons with the experts, and had received 
an invitation from his lordship to shoot driven 
pheasants on the opening day of the shoot. A 
short time after, my uncle introduced me to the 
gun club. I filled his place so creditably that 
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he gave me his new gun, a pinfire made in France. 
From George’s lessons 1 found my gun required 
more wads and shot to make it equal my father’s 
Westley Richards and Joe Manton muzzle loader, 
and I loaded my shells accordingly. When center 
fire guns came into use, my pinfire was converted 
by a local gunsmith, and very few guns equal it 
in dead kills at the gun clubs. I crossed the 


_ Atlantic with a Pope choke bore, a present from 


my aunt. In New York I met their best man, 
and at Hoboken, I took his hundred dollars in 
gold. We used H. & I. traps, and what guns! 
A handful of shot poured into a muzzle loader of 
over ten pounds weight! Wild pigeons with long 
tails were thrown up. I led by four pigeons in a 
twenty-five bird match. At Albany I met a Mr. 
Scott, and won four 50-bird matches. I lost one 
by letting him use my gun. Out west there was 
so much game, that I paid no attention to the 
trap until the Bogardus glass balls struck me. 
With the first mail an order went to New York 
for some of them. The next steamer landed traps 
and balls. We smashed them until notified to 
stop, on the ground that the broken glass was 
dangerous to the bathers’ feet. Outside the city 
limits we enjoyed many a pleasant evening. 

I next made a trip to every county seat in Texas, 
carrying a trap, balls and gun. It was an adver- 
tising trip for my own store, and also the old 
Baker gun. On this trip I had occasion many 
times, to remember George’s “port” and “‘star- 
board” instructions. It was interesting to note 
that crack pistol shots of Texas failed to break 
glass balls with a big 10 gauge, ten-pound gun. 
During the big gun craze I never found a reason 
for laying down my 12 gauge Hurlingham gun. 
It handled 14 ounces of shot to the very best ad- 
vantage. I never found any great pleasure in 
breaking the old clay pigeon. here was so 
much complaint of having hit, without scoring a 
break. The trouble was with the poor guns. 
These same guns I found wounded more ducks 
than they killed. They were regular stringers 
of shot. I found that they would smoke blue 
rocks, but not break them. In testing guns for 
my friends, I used this as a guide for several years, 
and the old man’s advice is “Don’t take a gun 
out for ducks that will smoke blue rocks.” I am 
now old and feeble, but my long life of perfect 
health I attribute to outdoor exercise with con- 
genial friends at the trap and in the field. 





A CALL FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN RIFLES 


By W. M, PUGH 


OST of the rifles turned out from first class 
M armories in the United States today, shoot 
well. Despite this fact, the cranks demand 
something better, and they want it soon. This 
statement is justified by each recurring monthly 


issue of the prominent magazines, covering the 
gun and ammunition field; pages being devoted 
now to voice this mighty roar; whereas a low 
growl, condensed in a few lines, was formerly 
heard. ‘Those pioneer articles regarding the bolt 
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action, by Mr. Crossman, are likely responsible 
for the movement, or rather its publicity in print. 
Gun gossip in the stores and around the camp fire, 
awhile back, included this subject in the discussions 
according it a prominent place, though the identity 
of the individual who threw the first brick may 
ever remain concealed. The problem is quite 


sizeable, particularly from the standpoint of the — 


manufacturers, with their present large amount of 
capital locked up in machinery and stock not 
marketed. No radical departure from present 
types need be expected to originate with the 
factories, and the proposition to receive any atten- 
tion whatever from outside capital, looking to the 
creation of a new plant in the United States to 
manufacture and market a rifle; should include 
in its terms the vitally important factor—the model 
desired by the kickers. How to get out the vote 
and arrive at a conclusive estimate of who ’s who, 
and what’s wanted, is an undertaking of no small 
dimensions. As part of a beginning along this 
line several of the fraternity, whose pet weapon 
is the grooved barrel, have been interviewed, with 
the understandng that their opinions would be 
incorporated in this article without exposing their 
identity. They are as a unit in objecting to the 
rough finish seen in the barrel interiors and actions 
of the home product. They further believe, that 
the desired type should be constructed with marked 
improvement as to certainty and speed of feed. 
There must be no jams, or sticking of spent cases, 
in the improved model, while it is kept in a clean 
lubricated condition. Keeping these objections 
in sight, they have suggested two principal types 
for consideration. One represents a modified form 
of the 1903 United States Springfield; that is, a 
sporting model of this fine bolt action rifle, having 
a shotgun butt stock, in place of the one now 
attached of clumsy, musket design. They further 
suggest as part of this revamping, that the action 
needs attention; a general smoothing up in its 
working parts, with elimination entirely of the 
creepy trigger pull. At the same time the equable 
calibration and fine finish of barrel bore, seen in 
rifles made abroad, should receive the best atten- 
tion in this reconstructed model, thus insuring a 
minimum of metal fouling, with a maximum de- 
velopment of the accuracy and power of the car- 
tridge. A general heftiness and symmetry, should 
show in this remodeled weapon, the weight of which 
should not much exceed 74 pounds. The matter 
of sights, swivels and sling straps, needs little 
thought at this time. As to selling price, a plain 
finished piece, well made and free from ornament, 
should retail for, say, $25.00 flat, and at that price 
from the hands of a maker of known standing, 
should sell freely. A first class automatic rifle is 
in demand by many sportsmen. These seem to 
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incline to a type not greatly differing as to action, 
seen to advantage in the Luger pistol—the toggle 
joint movement, with a rigid barrel. In fact, the 
Luger idea would show up best in a rifle, it having 
in common with all automatic pistols, the defect 
of requiring two hands to bring it into action, unless 
carried cocked with safety set. This objectionable 
feature need receive little if any weight in a rifle 
model, which, with its extra weight, may be readily 
cocked. The Luger functions fast, without jams, 
and there seems no reason why the question of 
construction of a rifle after this design, would not 
receive attention from the agent, Mr. Tauscher, to 
be referred by him to the Luger people abroad. 
While their favorable attention would mean the 
introduction here of another arm of foreign make, 
American manufacturers could with reason offer 
no objection if they themselves remain laggards 
in the matter of improving the rifle to meet the de- 
sires of our sportsmen. 


Just a few words about caliber of the future 
rifle: Experience teaches that many of the cart- 
ridges made at present have little real reason for 
their birth and being. Cartridge option that would 
have latitude to comply with actual necessities, 
need not comprise over three sizes, viz: .22 L. R., 
30 U. S. and .405 Winchester. It is doubtful if 
this caliber confusion benefits any one, least of all 
the gun and ammunition people, who seem for 
the most part its sponsors. Cartridges would be 
much cheaper if the makers could eliminate about 
95 per cent of the many odd sizes they now make 
up and carry in small lots for weapons that should 
long ago have been scrapped. Take, for instance, 
the .45-70-500 cartridge; it is doubtful if any well 
informed man would buy a rifle for this cartridge 
in the light of what is known regarding much better 
loads, having equal shocking power with advan- 
tages that should have ruled off this bore long ago. 
Again, why this demand is heard for such extremely 
powerful loads by sportsmen, is indeed a puzzle. 
Consider in the time of Boone and Kenton, the 
woods, plains and mountains of our country were 
inhabited by a horde of wild animals and bad 
men; the last word was the rifle, which judged by 
census returns, surely made good, yet the powder 
then made was poor and the caliber of the barrels 
carried rather small. It is questionable if the best 
rifle of that time was as effective, or nearly so, in 
range, accuracy and shocking power, as for instance 
the Stevens Ideal .32, and now with the dangers 
afield about wiped out, the long yell re-echoes for 
a more powerful cartridge. The sane logic of 
this whole question is that the U. S. Springfield 
30 rifle and load, with the correct Mr. Right han- 
dling it, is more than a match for anything that 
roams, flys or swims within our boundaries. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE POCKET GUN 


Epitor GUN DEPARTMENT: By the pocket gun 
I mean all manner of revolvers, derringers, and 
automatic pistols. To read the “Arms and Am- 
munition Departments” in the various sporting 
journals one would think that the world had gone 
revolver mad. One noted writer and sportsman 
has spread gallons of ink and consumed yards of 
printed space in an endeavor to get certain manu- 
facturers to build and place on the market a new 
model revolver that he had designed and that em- 
bodied certain new (?) features that would enable 
one to more quickly draw and fire the gun at an 
adversary. In other words the object to be attained 
was to enable men to kill each other with more 
certainty and despatch! For heaven’s sake, what 
are we anyway? Araceofsavages? Of Cannibals? 
Now, my whole family have ever been devotees of 
hunting and shooting and most of us have been, 
and are still, what you might call revolver enthu- 
siasts. I have a bran new Smith & Wesson target 
revolver in 32-20 size with a 6-inch barrel, swing- 
out cylinder and wood handle. The trigger pull 
and the chambers are absolutely perfect and with a 
3-grain charge of Bullseye powder and a 1-10 
socer bullet it shoots like a Winchester rifle. With 
this combination I can usually place about 80 per 
cent of the shots on an 8-inch bulls-eye at 50 yards. 
This seems like pretty good work, does it not? 
Well you might start me out after game with this 
outfit and the chances are that I would starve. 
Not one revolver shot in a thousand can hope to 
make any showing with his pet arm on game. 
The revolver is emphatically not a game getting 
gun. It is made to kill men with. Nothing else. 
True, they do occasionally forget their mission 
and kill a few innocent women and children. I 
think I would be perfectly safe in saying that more 
people had been accidently shot with revolvers than 
with both shotguns and rifles. I also think it 
would be safe to say that where one burglar has been 
shot or shot.at that ten members of men’s families 
and innocent neighbors have been killed. More 
broken hearts and ruined lives have been caused 
by these things than by every other device ever 
contrived by inventive man. Not one man in a 
thousand who, having used one of these arms with 
telling effect—in other words killed his man—but 
would give his right arm if the thing had only 
snapped instead! Now I love to take this revolver 
of mine out of the drawer at times and ‘fondle’? it. 
I also delight to stand off and pepper away at a 
target with it. But had I the remotest idea that 
it would ever at any time draw human blood I 
would cast it from me as though it were a thing 
infected with plague. No, I wouldn’t sell it or 
give it away! I’d just carefully trip the cylinder 
out to make sure that it was not loaded, then I 
would take the axe and break all breakable parts 
and throw it off the end of the pier at Long Beach. 


One of my brothers is now carrying a stiff knee- 
joint through life for no other reason than that he 
loved a revolver. ’Twas night, and a chicken 
snake had disturbed the hens in the barn. Just 
an ordinary old speckled chicken snake that one 
might safely pull out the nest by the tail and rap 
his head against a post, but Frank thought it was 
a case that called for armed intervention. As a 
sequel to the case the family were soon standing 
around with blanched faces while two doctors tried 
in vain to locate the bullet. They had no Xray 
in those days, so the wound eventually healed with 
the bullet in it. Of course the rest of us disposed 
of our guns and solemnly pledged ourselves to buy 
no more, but in time we all had revolvers again, 
even the boy who had been shot. But to tell the 
God’s honest truth, I feel safer in a house when I 
know no revolvers are around than when they are. 
And if I were to be held up by a robber I would 
much prefer to be unarmed, for then he would only 
get my money, which might be none at all; whereas 
were I armed with a revolver I would most likely 
be shot or knifed while attempting to draw it, for 
the hold-up man or burglar seldom gives anyone a 
chance to use a weapon if they had it. Now, as to 
the automatics, they are an abomination, fraught 
with the gravest danger to the novice who tries to 
learn them. A .22 caliber rifle club is altogether 
more safe and sane than a revolver or pistol club, 
and the expense entailed is not near so great. Still 
I must refrain from recommending these in thickly 
settled districts, for one never knows where the 
bullets will stop and one is not justifiable in taking 
chances where dear friends, relatives and neighbors 
lives are in the balance. The whole thing thus 
narrows down to the good old shotgun, the safest 
and most sensible deadly weapon on earth, and the 
only one to use in a thickly settled country when 
one is out after sport and after game. Now I 
think, after careful consideration, you will agree 
with me that I have let the pocket gun down very 
lightly and that I might have made this much 
stronger than I have. Thanks for your kind at- 
tention. LEN. D. WHITTEMORE. 


——_—_ OC 


SHOOTING TO THE LEFT 


EpitoR GuN DepArTMENT: Asa reader of the 
Outer’s Book, I take the liberty of asking for a little 
information. I have a Remington auto shotgun 
which, so far as I can see, is sighted correctly, 
but in snap shooting it shoots a trifle to the left 
for me. Wherein is the stock a misfit? I have cut 
% of an inch off the stock, and I think that % or 
§ of an inch would be better. Yours, 

OSCAR J. FRYOR. 


[There are several reasons why your shotgun 
might shoot to the left. As I understand it you 
shoot to the left only when snap shooting. In this 
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case it is possible that in your eagerness to locate 
your target you do not bring the comb of the stock 
up to your right cheek, which should always be 
done to enable you to direct your eye .along the 
center of the barrel. The comb of the stock may be 
too thick which would also have a tendency to throw 
the line sight to the left of the center of the barrel. 
Possibly you are square jawed or full faced. (Most 
good shots are). In that case the effect would be 
the same. If the comb of your stock is too thick 
it can be worked down to the deserved thickness, 
with a fine wood file; if too thin or low, it may be 
built up to the proper dimensions by using a Row- 
ley cheek pad. I do not think shortening the 
stock is advisable as the standard length of the 
Remington auto will be found to fit the average 
man. I have seen experienced trap shooters miss 
frequently, by failure to bring the comb of the 
stock into proper position against the jaw, or by 
unconsciously raising the head while endeavoring 
to locate the flying target—R. A. K.] 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 


Epiror GUN DEPARTMENT: 
Whelen’s article on rifle sights and their accuracy, 
I would like to give the readers of the Outer’s Book 
my opinion of sighting with the Lyman and Marble 
sights. I lower my peep7so the front bead, Sheard 
sight, will be exactly in the center of the bullseye 





THE NEW WAY THE OLD WAY 


or the object aimed, and not under the bullseye or 
object, as so many riflemen do. I can shoot my 
first shot much quicker, and all my shots faster, 
and can bunch my shots much closer than I can 
by having the sights the old way. I send you a 
diagram to show the difference. Yours truly, 

W. J. MALLOY. 


[The position of the bead on the target while 
aiming is largely a matter of individual choice. 
I believe, however, that a great majority of the 
best shots try to hold the bead slightly below the 
bullseye while aiming. In attempting to hold 
square on one is liable to get lost in the black, and 
high shots, or misses over the target, will be the 
result.—R. A. K.] 


—S>S=|[— ———— ———_ 


AUXILIARY BARRELS 


Eprror GuN DEPARTMENT: Will you kindly 
inform me where I can purchase an auxiliary rifle 
barrel to fit a shotgun? The kind I have in mind 
are from three to six inches long. I wish to load 
45-70 rifle shells, if possible, with a load of small 


Having read Lieut - 
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shot for shooting blue jays in fruit trees. I have 
a large quantity of old Springfield shells and thought 
I might be able to utilize them in this way with 
the auxiliary barrel inserted in a 12 or 16 gauge 
shotgun. Do you think this combination would 
do the work? The Outer’s Book is a bird and I 
enjoy every page. Respectfully, 

W. L. PARKER. 


[The Remington Company of Ilion, New York, 
formerly supplied auxiliary barrels of various 
lengths and calibers to sportsmen for use in their 
shot guns, but I cannot state positively whether 
they still do so or not. In any event I do not 
think it would pay you to invest in an auxiliary 
barrel for the purpose which you have mentioned. 
I would suggest that you purchase a second hand 
45-70 Springfield carbine. They have been selling 
almost eyerywhere for two dollars a piece and 
under. ‘Then get the barrel bored smooth, which 
will cost about a dollar more. This will give you 
a reliable small bore shotgun, an extremely hard 
shooter and one that will require but little care. 
It may also be used with a light charge of powder 
and round ball for ridding the farm of small, 
troublesome pests.—R. A. K.] 


THE ORIGINAL HOWLER 


Epiror GuN DEPARTMENT: I note some com- 
motion on the question of the .22 caliber automatic 
pistol. You are probably aware that I am the 
original baby who cried for it, and I am anxious 
to see it come in. I have fired 100 shots today 
with a 32-20 S. & W., and it is rather expensive 
fun. Can’t you get the Colts to make a .22 Win- 
chester automatic pistol? Yours, 

W. W. MacQUEEN. 


THE DROP OF THE BULLET 


Epiror GuN DEPARTMENT: I note in your 
September issue, Mr. Charles Newton takes me 
to task for a supposed error in giving the fall of a 
bullet in my article on “Selecting That Rifle.” 
The only way I have to account for this splitting 
of hairs by the gentleman is the fact that being an 
experimenter rather than a practical shot; thinking | 
of new cartridges and of ballistics in general by 
day and dreaming of them at night, he finds it 
impossible to read the article from the standpoint 
of the non-expert, for whom the article was written. 
The intent of the article was to keep away from 
erudite discussions of the fall of bullets, etc., but 
to point out as simply as possible and by homely 
illustrations why no rifle shoots “flat”, for the 
information of the man who lacks time or inclina- 
tion to make a study of rifles but still wants to make 
an intelligent selection of one. 

It would be passing strange that after giving the 
correct fall of a bullet during the first two seconds o} 
its flight—figures common to every falling object— 
I would then suppose that the bullet fell the first 
second at the uniform rate of four feet per second 
and at the end of this time, suddenly speeded up 
to the rate of foryt-eight feet per second. Even 
the non-expert of my own class would hardly be 
accused of believing that a bullet went through 
any such gyrations. Admitting therefore that I 
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hardly believed the bullet got such a sudden move 
on as this, Mr. Newton will have to admit that I 
knew the correct figures as demonstrated by him, 
but that I had some reason from refraining from 
entering into any such discussion in an article 
written purposely for the man who does not give 
a tinker’s dash whether a bullet falls four feet or 
four rods in a quarter of a second as long as he 
gets a rifle that will do the work for which he wants 
it. The figures used were of course merely to 
illustrate that a bullet falls from the instant it leaves 
the muzzle and there was no attempt at accuracy, 
for the reason that there was no occasion for it. 
The discussion was merely of the fallacy of attempt- 
ing to get what most dealers claim to sell—a rifle 
that shoots flat for any distance. Just why Mr. 
Newton springs these obvious figures upon us is 
hard to see, unless it is to prove that he has them 
in his possession. There are a good many other 
figures in this same article—used for illustration— 
upon which Mr. Newton can hang an argument 
from the ballistic Sharp’s standpoint—but which 
would not add to the force of the article were they 
worked out correctly to the tenth place—the article 
was not written from this standpoint. In view of 
the fact that I had just quoted the correct figures 
for bullets falling through the air—for the benefit 
of the man who wished to work out the exact fall 
in a certain length of time, the ordinary intelligent 
man will easily see that the figures following were 
merely for the purpose of illustration without the 
tiresome attempts at extreme accuracy and the 
rows of formidable ‘x’s’’ from our physics days, 
with which Mr. Newton decorates his article. I 
might suggest to the gentleman that I also stated 
that the bullet from a 30-30 is fifteen inches high 
halj way to the target at 300 yards, a statement all 
right for the purposes of illustration but nearly 
as inaccurate from the scientific standpoint as the 
statement that a bullet falls four feet in the first 
quarter second. Mr. Newton is correct of course 
but to avoid taking up space, demonstrating things 
that we know to be true and quoting figures that 
the man of average intelligence is familiar with, 
I merely suggest that he read such articles from 
a trifle more impersonal standpoint, remembering 
for the nonce that there be those who don’t care 
about tiresome figures but who are interested in 
the general principle of a thing. 

Another example of this craze for accuracy from 
a technical standpoint is his reference to my state- 
ment that “air resistance is negligible at short 
ranges, up to 300 yards.’”’ This is another case in 
which I had written from the standpoint of the 
man who is after results, while Mr. Newton sees 
from the standpoint of the ballistic expert. I had 
just prefaced this statement by about a column, 
explaining as to the effect of the air resistance on 
a bullet and emphasizing the fact that air resistance 
is a very large factor in the flight of a bullet so that 
I cannot be accused of misleading anyone. by this 
statement as to the fact that at short range we do 
not have to consider this air trouble. 

It might have been well for Mr. Newton to have 
read a little more carefully before supplying us 
with figures copied from the handbook furnished 
with the army rifle. I carefully stated that bullets 
traveling from 1500 to 2000 feet per second, have 
to face an increase in pressure not in direct ratio 
with their increase in diameter but according to the 
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increase in the squares of their diameters—this 
also for the benefit of the man looking for accurate 
figures upon the base conclusions. It does not 


require much intelligence—in spite of the necessity 


which Mr. Newton finds of quoting the exact 
figures—to understand that bullets traveling at 
high speed, i. e. close to the rifle, encounter more 
air resistance than do those traveling slower— 
further from the muzzle of the gun. The fact 
remains, however that for practical use, the résist- 
ance of the air may be overlooked in shooting at 
short range and that it enters into our considera- 
tions only when shooting at long ranges—when 
the air resistance to a square-point or ogival head 
bullet has cut down the velocity to a marked extent. 
This whole discussion of air resistance was for the 
purpose of showing that at long range the long 
thin bullet, carrying its weight in small cross-sec- 
tion is preferable to the bullet carrying the same 
weight with cross-section twice as large. This 
conclusion that we can overlook this point at short 
range is one in which practically every rifleman 
will agree—at least those able to forget the multi- 
tudinous figures or who have had actual experience 
in the field. 

Mr. Newton is warning against the use of very 
light loads in a high power rifle, owing to the destruc- 
tive effect of the fumes of the primer is worthy 
of note—although I had not experienced this diffi- 
culty in light loads in the Mannlicher, New Spring- 
field or Savage—possibly for the reason that I 
used other and heavier loads after the light ones 
and thus carried out the residue referred to. 

I would call Mr. Newton’s careful attention to 
the article of Lieut. Townsend Whelen in the 
September issue of Outer’s Book on American 
and foreign rifles—particularly to the sentence 
regarding the jamming of the Krag and New Spring- 
field which Mr. Newton says occurs quite frequently 
in his hands. Lieut. Whelen says regarding this: 

“I have of course in my profession unusual 
facilities for the observing of bolt action. rifles, 
having been for the last eight years in the closest 
touch with thousands of men using these rifles 
daily. Mr. Newton says that he has had both the 
Krag and New Springfield jam when the cut-off 
was set for magazine fire. I can hardly under- 
stand this statement for I have never seen a jam 
with the Krag which was not due either to gross 
ignorance or carelessness.”” From which Mr. New- 
ton can take his choice. Mr. Newton’s attention 
is again directed to Lieut. Whelen’s experience 
with lever action rifles, in view of the fact that he 
says he has never heard of a lever action jamming. 

Mr. R. J. Kaufman has a letter replying to my 
article on the bolt action, which is full of good 
points. I of course recognize the weakness of the 
bolt action and agree with Mr. Kaufman that an 
action closed at the rear is by far the safest of all— 
providing the metal closing the gap is strong enough 
in case of a let go on some part of the action to 
prevent the gases or bolt from breaking out. ‘The 
Savage is fine in this respect although lacking in 
others. All actions have some drawbacks of course 
and my intention in pointing out the strong points 
of the bolt was not by any means to give the im- 
pression that I regarded it as the finest action’ 
possible to turn out in the future. 

I would remind Mr. Kaufman, however, that a 
New Springfield which jams does so either through 
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some crudeness in its manufacture unavoidable in 
the large quantities made and the hurry in which 
they are produced, or through some careless or 
ignorance in its handling—as stated by Lieut. 
Whelen, who has handled a few bolt action rifles— 
and by the way, managed to win the Adjutant 
General’s cup at Camp Perry recently with his 
skirmish of 99 ex 100, landing third in the Peter’s 
cup match with another 99 skirmish. Evidently 
his Springfield did not jam. Possibly he knew 
how to handle the rifle. 

Mr. Kaufman’s military service is not entirely 
convincing to me as settling the unreliability of the 
New Springfield. -I also belong to the militia, 
having just completed my tenth year in the service. 
I have charge of the indoor shooting of my com- 
pany and do some of the coaching and instruction 
of new men on the outdoor range. My own ex- 
perience has been that the mysterious jams and 
trouble with our fine new military arms are due 
primarily to the men handling them; after that to 
the condit on in which the rifles are allowed to get 
at times through sand or dust not being wiped 
out at the end of a day’s hike and lastly to certain 
crudities and roughnesses of their manufacture. 

What Mr. Crossman has not learned about the 
tricks of the Springfield, by watching his own, 
those used by other men and by correspondence 
with other users, will in all probability not be ascer- 
tained by Mr. Kaufman—unless the gentleman 
uses his rifle. oftener than once a week and has 
greater facilities for observation than the writer. 
I have come to the conclusion that when my rifle 
makes trouble for me—as it does once in a while 
like other rifles—the fault is my own. Experience 
has proven this. If a cartridge is allowed to go 
into the magazine with the bullet pressed hard 
against the front of the magazine well, often the 
spring will not have sufficient strength to force it 
up. Reason—careless loading on the part of some- 
one. Take for instance the care necessary to load 
the magazine of the 95 Model Winchester. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a modicum might 
be devoted to the long suffering bolt gun and that 
absolute carelessness will jam any gun this side 
of Heaven. 

The rifles furnished Mr. Kaufman’s military 
company are worthy of note as being the worst lot 
ever turned out by the Ordnance Department. 
Just what sight variations have to do with the bolt 
action is hard to see. Nor is it more reasonable 
to blame the hissing noise and the dropping of the 
bullet in front of the rifle to the fact that it uses the 
Mauser type of bolt. It might be done with a 
Winchester bolt—although this hardly seems 
reasonable after a careful reading of Mr. Newton’s 
eulogy of this make. 

With a little more experience Mr. Kaufman will 
doubtless learn that sights and barrels have nothing 
to do with the actions used and that a rifle may 
be good or bad in accuracy without the action 
being dragged into the case. 

The variations of the sights as set forth by this 
gentleman are entirely foreign to the experience of 
the writer or of any other man who has handled 
the New Springfield to any great extent. In view 
of the fact that the sight base and rear sight occupy 
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the same position on the barrel on all New Spring- 
fields, it might be possible that no two rifles would 
shoot alike, due to the difference in the barrels. 
However, all military rifles as now turned out by 
our Ordnance Department are actually sighted at 
the arsenals, the front sights filed to the proper 
height and the front sight stud set over one way 
or the other to make the zero of the rifle agree with 
the zero of the sight. But when a man sets his 
sight for 500 yards with the peep and then shoots 
the open sight; or vice-versa; when he aims through 
the little opening under the drift slide by mistake, 
thinking it the peep, or makes other mistakes, the 
rifle often turns out to be horribly inaccurate. 
This is not theory, I have seen it demonstrated a 
hundred times by men who are careless—but the 
rifle gets the blame every time. 

As to the roughness of the finish of our hurriedly 
made military rifle, this is true to some extent. 
But the military rifleman who has been in the service 
more than two months and does not know how to 
put on the fine touches that the arsenals did not 
have time to apply, is hardly much of a rifleman, 
nor is he qualified to write for publication on the 
rifle he uses. The roughness of a military rifle is 
no reflection on the action used. Mr. Kaufman’s 
reference to the supposed inaccuracy of the New 
Springfield is a mere waste of time in view of the 
notoriously well made and carefully fitted New 
Springfield’s past record for accuracy. 

I very much suspect that Mr. Kaufman is a 
recruit in military lines, although his ideas are 
worthy of respect and note. 

Yours truly, 
E. C. CROSSMAN. 
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Eprror GUN DEPARTMENT: The cut enclosed 
represents the kind of sight which I have been using 
on my .30-30 carbine. It is made of a gold tube 
which encloses and protects a black rubber bead, 
using the regular factory sight as a base. The 
cut shows exactly how it is made. Please answer 
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the following questions: Is the Spanish Mauser 
adapted to big game hunting? What caliber is 


it? What is its point blank range? And, can I 
get soft nose bullets for use in it? Yours, 
' A. W. TAFT. 


[The Spanish Mauser as used in Cuba is a 7 m.m. 
It was usually sighted to 300 yards point blank. 
The Winchester and U. M. C. Co.’s make ammuni- 
tion, both full and half mantle bullets, for it. The 
bullet weighs 175 grains. It is an excellent rifle 
for big game.—R. A. K.] 
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THE “BATTLESHIP” QUESTION 


A REPLY TO MR. SPERRY 


By “MICHIGANDER” 


T seems to me that the contribution of Mr. 
E. W. of Coldwater, Michigan, to the wooden 
minnow controversy still stands practically 

unanswered, but at the same time I desire to com- 
pliment Brother Sperry by offering something more 
than a short reply to his effusion, which if not 
greatly instructive, may tend to spice this whole- 
some, piscatorial dish. Happy controversy is said 
to be enlivening to the mind. While he did not 
mean it to be so, it seems to me, Mr. Sperry has 
made himself another witness in favor of the great 
catching qualities of the wooden minnow. He 
calls it a “sure thing,” saying it is so sure that there 
should be a law against its use. May be there ought 
to be such a law, but I am thinking that the friends 
of the wooden minnow are going to have a lot of 
fun before Mr. Sperry, and the other opponents, 
get their law all fixed and in operation. So 
perverse is human nature, that even though Mr. 
Sperry were right in his contention, it seems to 
me that twenty words used by him in his contribu- 
tion have done more to advertise the merit of these 
lures than all the rest of his effort can offset. I can 
hardly believe that Mr. Sperry really sees no differ- 
ence between a law preventing the butchery of 
fish by dynamite and one restricting the number 
and shape of the hooks on the end of a single line. 
Perhaps Mr. Sperry does not, but I think I do. 
According to Mr. Sperry, the states that have 
passed laws limiting the number of hooks are 
several, but it does not seem to. be enforced in 
any state, excepting in little New Jersey. I am 
sure it is not in Wisconsin, Minnesota or Michigan, 
if there is any such law in the two former states. 
I know there is not in Michigan. Mr. Sperry 
also tells us that the talk of our many violations 


of the law is un-American. I wonder where he 
got that idea? Is there less violation of the game 
laws in America than in the old world? Isn’t 
there more here than there used to be? If we 
keep still about it, are we not in a certain sense 
negatively abetting these violations? 

It seems strange to me that any angler, more 
particularly one as enthusiastic as I know Brother 
Sperry to be, should pass judgment upon any 
kind of fishing at which he confesses to have had 
but five hours’ experience. I suppose that five 
hours was all that he could stand of the awful 
thing, but it is hardly fair to let a judgment based 
on five hours’ experience weigh more than a judg- 
ment based on a hundred times five hours experi- 
ence. I have had that much experience and more, 
and I know men who never dream of fishing with 
anything but a wooden minnow. It is a peculiar 
feature of the agitation against this popular lure, 
that almost every writer opposing it, confesses to 
having had but very slight experience with it. 
Mr. W. E. Beeson, connected with the firm of 
Foster-Stevens & Company of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, desired to transfer one hundred black 
bass from one lake to another. The question 
arose as how best to capture the fish. Mr. Beeson 
decided to take them out with a Dowagiac five 
treble minnow. He did so, catching over one 
hundred, transferring them to the other water, 
and experiencing the loss of not a single fish. 
That does not look as though the wooden minnow 
was such a frightful slaughter-house as it has been 
pictured. All through Mr. Sperry’s article he 
conveys the impression that he is wielding the big 
stick with great effect upon the pates of the wooden 
minnow fellows, and he promises to go after them 
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again with a bigger club if any of them have the 
temerity to talk back, but it seems to me that he 
would have done better if he had analized and 
criticized Mr. E. W.’s argument instead of setting 
up a man of straw of his own creating and ham- 
mering it. It was not quite fair of him to inter- 
pret Mr. E. W. as saying that changing hooks 
would change the character of the angler. What 
Mr. E. W. really said was that it changed the 
appearance of the character of the angler, which 
is a distinction with the very big difference. He 
is also very sure that little New Jersey will not 
crawfish as Pennsylvania did, but as the philoso- 
pher said, “In the midst of the unknown, we all 
have an equal right to guess,” and the first thing 
we know New Jersey may crawfish on that hook 
law, and then Mr. Sperry would be a_ prophet 
without honor anywhere. 

The truth of the matter is that there are alto- 
gether too many fish and game laws now, and not 
enough enforcement of those that exist. Mr. 
Sperry probably knows as well as I do, that there 
are all sorts of violators of the game laws in all 
parts of the country; far more than there should 
be; far more than the readers of this journal wish 
there were. They know it is so, Mr. Sperry knows 
it is so, and I know it is so, and it has a bearing 
upon this subject. That fact tells us to call a halt 
on the making of laws that can be easily evaded, 
and to put our energy into the enforcement of some 
of the good laws that are now on the statute books 
and being flagrantly violated daily. Mr. Sperry 
wonders why Mr. E. W. does not have the dyna- 
miters he mentioned arrested. Probably for the 
same reasons that Mr. Sperry does not have all 
the violators he has heard of in his own locality 
apprehended. The man who has other business 
to attend to will not have much chance to overtake 
violators, when the men who have nothing else 
to do, and are paid for looking for them, find it 
hard to catch them. 

I do not believe that such a law as Mr. Sperry 
suggests can ever be made to stick. Anglers are 
going to look at it as meddling with their natural 
rights, and no law that does not have the support 
of the people directly interested, can be enforced. 
And really, there is no good reason for attempting 
to pass and enforce such a law. The wooden 
minnow is not the “sure thing” that Mr. Sperry 
says it is, in the sense that he means it. More- 
over, it is not so deadly. A fish does not swallow 
a wooden minnow, and it rarely, if ever, gets 
caught in the gills. Nine hundred and ninety 
times out of a thousand it will be caught in the lips, 
and if it escapes or is thrown back, its life is in no 
way endangered. With an ordinary hook baited 
with a minnow or frog, the fish will more often 
swallow it than not, and by the time the hook is 
extracted, the fish has been mortally injured. I 
believe that these discussions are wholesome and 
helpful, and for one, I not only enjoy reading them, 
but also taking part in them. I wish that Mr. 
Sperry, and all the others who come into the arena, 
would stick to the facts and argue the matter 
calmly and without so much show of feeling. It 
is a matter upon which good men may disagrecv, 
and neither one opinion nor the other makes a 
man any the worse for holding it. Let us admit that 
anglers of all sorts form a common brotherhood, 
that the fly fisherman is no better than the bait 
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caster, the bait caster no better than the still fisher- 
man, and that however much we may disagree as 
to the methods of pursuing our favorite sport, we 
are all generally meaning to do that which is right 
with fish as well as men, and then we can carry 
on this discussion pleasantly and with no poison- 
ous barbs to extract from our flesh. 


CATCHING THE MUSKELLONGE 


For some reason or other the muskellonge pre- 
fers the spoon in the early part of the season, and is 
not ready for live bait until the fall. In the clear 
and swifter waters of the upper Ohio and its tribu- 
taries the muskellonge lies in the deep pools during 
summer and fall, where it is often taken by still 
fishing. A large sucker, weighing from one-half 
a pound to a pound, is the favorite bait, with suit- 
able rod and reel. The fish is given plenty of 
time to gorge before striking, this being necessary 
with so large a bait. Still fishing may also be 
practiced on lakes, but the usual method is to troll. 
The best months are September and October, 
and the most favorable hours are early morning 
and late afternoon, though if the day be dark and 
cloudy, with a brisk wind, the middle of the day 
js just as favorable. 


For lake fishing a live or dead golden chub or 
silver shiner or dace is the best bait, or a medium- 
sized frog answers very well. The bait may be 
hooked on a similar gang to that shown for lake 
trout, only of a larger size, or on a Pflueger Imperial 
Minnow gang, No. 5. The same firm makes an 
excellent spinner known as the Olympia, adaptable 
for minnows. It consists of a pair of nickel fins 
which open and shut; the sharp points penetrate 
the gills, the nickel fins closing in at either side. 
The one made for pike is quite large enough for 
muskellonge. There are numerous frog gangs on 
the market. The Ketchum frog-casting frame 
gang, Thatcher’s floating-frog rig, and the Crosby 
frog tandem are excellent devices. Rowing along 
in water from five to ten feet deep, the bait should 
be cast as far as possible to the edge of weed patches 
reeling in again very slowly; or if the bait is alive, 
it may be allowed to swim for a short time, outside 
of the water plants. By moving along continuously 
and making frequent casts, this method is found 
much more effective than still-fishing. When the 
wind or current is just right, it is a good plan to 
drift while casting. As soon as the fish strikes and 
is hooked the boat should be moved to deeper 
open water (taking care the line is kept taut in 
order to lessen the chances of it taken to the weed). 
A skilled boatman is necessary. 


The bait may be trolled along the edges of the 
channel, just outside the weed patches, from a 
moving boat, with a line of thirty to fifty yards. 
A good, stout, stiff rod of eight feet, and a multiply- 
ing reel, a braided silk or linen line, size E or F, 
with sproat hooks No. 3-0 to 5-0 on gimp snells, 
and brass box-swivel for connecting snell and line, 
constitute the rest of the tackle. 


Many anglers troll with hand lines of heavy 
braided linen, but the use of a rod is of much 


‘greater service in playing the fish. A fish of such 


excellent game qualities deserves treatment of a 
better kind.—Louis Rhead. ‘ 
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COLONEL VERITY’S BEAR STORY 


One of the reminiscences of Col. Verity Trew, transcribed by Harry Pence, who says he can vouch for the air 
o} sincerity which seems to animate the old raconteur throughout his narrations. 


Col. Verity Trew, as he refilled for his fourth, 

always reminds me of the most harrowing 
of my many and varied adventures. It was with 
a pair of grizzlies. Black bears rather like trees 
and as for polars, well, when Nansen, Peary, or 
maybe, Wellman, really reach the Very Farthest 
North, or when Scott or Shakelton penetrate the 
Innermost Antarctics, I’ll wager that they find a 
polar bear slumbering peacefully upon the top of 
one or the other of those much hunted Big Sticks. 
But grizzlies don’t climb. You knew that, of 
course?” 

I knew nothing of the kind, but nodded just the 
same. 

“Well, that’s just where a rare combination of 
felicitous circumstances conspired to prolong my 
variegated, but none too useful, career. I was 
hunting in the woods and had tramped all morn- 
ing without even getting a shot at anything worth 
while. Fatigue and disappointment wearied me 
and when, about noon, I came to a charming 
brooklet, its babbling, seductive music for once 
tempted me from my inherent prejudice against 
mere water as a beverage,—a momentary weakness 
for which, but for a miracle, my life would have 
been the forfeit. The dreadful warning, however 
has steeled me against its possible recurrence. 

“The bank of the brook was somewhat steep on 
my side and sheer precipice, twelve or fourteen 
feet high, on the other. I remember wondering 
how I was going to continue my tramp in that 
direction, but rapidly culminating events made a 
solution of that problem entirely unnecessary. 

“Laying my gun and empty game bag on the 
ground I strode a dozen paces or so to a flat rock 
on a level with the water and, prostrating myself 
on hands and knees, proceeded to slake my thirst 
as did Gideon’s warriors of old. 

“As I paused for breath in my unwonted occu- 
pation my attention was arrested by a rustle of 
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leaves behind me and instinctively I started for 
my weapon. It might be big game, I thought. 
It was. A big grizzly stood staring at me, one 
paw planted on my gun! 

“Now, wasn’t that a sublime predicament for 
a sportsman! To jump across the creek and 
escape was impossible and for a moment I des- 
paired. Then, as an inspiration, there crossed 
my mind the teachings of an old trapper I once 
knew—grizzlies don’t climb! That was my salva- 
tion, for just as Brother Bruin bestirred himself 
with evident designs: upon me, I leaped to the 
nearest tree and, by a supreme effort, was soon 
resting on a comfortable branch. 

“The old trapper was right. The bear didn’t 
even try to climb after me, but what do you think 
he did do? He squatted right down on the ground, 
without moving off my gun! I waited and waited, 
but he didn’t budge. I yelled long and loud, but 
he only looked up at me indolently, seeming to 
say, ‘Don’t hurry on my account. I’ve plenty of 
time.’ 

Occasionally my captor would seem to doze, but - 
as I clambered downward, the twitching of his 
eyelids told me that he was only trying to lure me to 
my doom. Darkness came and with it an awful 
suspense. My arms and legs and back ached 
dreadfully, but in spite of them, only the sense 
of deadly peril enabled me to fight off the drowsi- 
ness that at times almost overcame me. 

“Never shall I be able to describe the mental 
and physical anguish of that long, long night. At 
first I was somewhat buoyed up by the thought 
that, perhaps, noting my absence, friends and 
relatives might institute a search, but I was com- 
pelled to recall instances in which, even after 
longer sojourn from home, I had resented well- 
meant interference and was now not likely to be 
disturbed. 

“In this respect I was less fortunate than the 
bear, for evidently he was not accustomed to being 
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out all night and Mrs. Bruin was not the being to 
accept any casual excuse he might see fit to offer. 
She wanted first-hand information and just after 
daybreak a strange noise roused both me and the 
bear. It sounded like a call in the Bruin tonzue, 
for a moment later a second bear appeared and I 
could tell by the conduct of my captor that he 
recognized the newcomer. He uttered a _ few. 
grunts and his better-half looked up at me with 
every sign of satisfaction. She hastened her foot- 
steps. Brother Bruin also bestirred himself with most 
astounding results. He probably only intended 
to meet her half-way and to greet her as was his wont, 
but as he squirmed around his clumsy paw pulled 
one of the triggers of my gun and to my amaze- 
ment Sister Bruin reeled and dropped in her tracks. 
Her spouse rushed to her and nosed about, whininz 
piteously, for he could see as well as I that her 
life-blood was ebbing away from a shot true and 
deadly enough to cheer the soul of our ex-president 
Nimrod in Africa, 
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“Brother Bruin seemed dazed until he saw the 
smoke rising from the gun. Then he appeared to 
realize that he had, himself, all unwittingly, fired 
the fatal shot. With a growl of imprecation he 
pounced upon the weapon, clawing and biting in 
a frenzy of rage. Occasionally he gazed at me in 
terrible reproach. 

“Suddenly he seemed to notice that the gun was 
a double-barreled affair and a calm, dread purposed 
took possession of him. Rubbing his big, shaggy 
head carressingly against that of his now dead 
life-partner, he lay down beside her and squirmed 
around until he got the muzzle of the gun between 
his teeth, when, with a hind paw he pulled the trig- 
ger of the hitherto undischarged barrel. 

“The shot almost tore the top of his head off. 
Then I realized that my deliverance was at hand. 
Climbing down I gently took my gun from his re- 
laxed grasp and, doffing my cap in profound respect 
and gratitude, hurried home as fast as aching legs 
and back would allow.°’ 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE O. B. P. 
REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS BY THE CHIEF PLUGGER AND OTHERS 








ROTHER PLUGGERS: That special hunt- 
B ing number of The Outer’s Book was a great 

magazine. I made me prouder than ever of 
the position I hold as Chief Plugger. A man feels 
like plugging if the article he plugs for has merit. 
The September Outer’s Book was full of it not a 
dull line from cover to cover. It was the kind of 
number that helps you to get new readers. 


I am going to call for one great big effort from 
each one of you. I want to make October the 
banner month of the year. August, as you all 
know, is the worst month of the year, but you 
Pluggers were on the job every day and more new 
subscriptions came in last month than for any 
preceding August in the history of The Outer’s 
Book. That shows that the O. B. P. is alive, 
hustling order. It is doing real work. It pulls 
the great army of sportsmen who read The Outer’s 
Book into closer relation and gives them a common 
interest. If you are a reader of The Outer’s Book 
and have not joined the O. B. P., write at once for 
particulars to The Chief Plugger. It’s a great 
order, probably the only one that has no initiation 
fee or dues. It pays each member for every hour 
of time devoted to its interests. 


There are various methods of plugging. Some 
of the brotherhood have written telling how they . 
work successfully. I give them below for the 
benefit of the rest of you. If any plugger has found 
a way to plug successfully, I hope he will write to 
me about it so I may give other pluggers the benefit 
of his experience. 

I wish more pluggers would write the Chief Plug- 
ger of their experiences. Some of you must have 
something tucked away that would do all our 
Pluggers good to read. Remember this is the 
O. B. P. corner and you all have a right to your 
share of the space. I can use a few pictures and 
short stories of interest to the Order of O. B. P. 
4et us get busy and make this Pluggers’ Corner 
the most interesting part of the Outer’s Book. 

If you, Mr. Plugger, have anything you would 
like to ask about, any suggestion to make for our 
mutual benefit, the Chief Plugger will always be 
glad to hear from you. Perhaps some of you 
know a friend who is looking for steady, profitable 
employment or a young man struggling to get an 
education. If you know such send their names 
and addresses to me. I can always put them next 
to a good paying proposition. Fraternally yours, 


THE CHIEF PLUGGER. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS BY MAIL 


Here is a good idea for the up-to-date plugger. 
The Plugger who uses the letter here given gets a 
list of persons in his territory interested in outdoor 
life and mails each a copy of his letter. ‘The result 
is shown by the note at the bottom in reply: 


Dear Str: The publishers of The Outer’s Book, 
a magazine of outdoor interest, have been after me 
for some time to assist them in getting their maga- 
zine introduced in this locality. I have at last 
arranged for a club of twenty subscribers, and I 
take this method of informing the lovers of outdoor 
life that I expect to call on them shortly with 
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SIX POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


‘Perfection'' cleaning rod has six strong features not to be found in other rods—making it superior in every way. It is 
made of 3-16 in. solid hard 


Patent Applied for Brass, and is very strong. 
ae a “ . a It has three tips instead of 
nema a SCENE RAO — lbw YT PED e one. Itis roughed behind 
—_ m = —e the tip which grips the 
cloth, and pulls same from 
the barrel, and prevents 
the cloth from balling up around the tips and causing a hard pull. It will work as easily one way as the other, and 








protects the rifle barrel from coming in contact with the rod. It is nade from brass which is softer than the barrel ofa 
rifle and cannot injure any barrel. Once tried you will never use any other kind, as it is a pleasure to clean your rifle 
—_ when you have a ‘‘Perfection’’ Cleaning Rod, By mail for 25 cents or at your dealers. 
THe = SECT! ON CLEANING ROD CO, 447 North Water Street Decatur, Illinois 

















ERE is a new Hunting or Outing Vest, 
made of finest quality English corduroy. 
Chamois skin lined throughout with 

chamois sleeves to match. Made with heavy 
sweater neck (which can be worn around neck 
or down). It’s a perfect shield against wind, water 
and cold—an inexpensive vest for rich or poor. 


We make these to your order, price $5.75. Send 
us your chest and waist measure. Give sleeve 
length, also your weight and size of collar. 50c 
extra for sizes above 42. Send your measure to 


The Plymouth Clothing House 


Largest Sporting Outfitters in Wisconsin MADISON, WIS. 
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sample copies, and I would like to enroll you. 
While the price of this book has been $1.50, the 
publishers have arranged for club subscribers at 
the rate of $1.00 per year, (for a club of twenty 
members). I have been reading this magazine 
for the past three years or more and find it equal 
to, if not better than, any other magazine I ever 
read. Personally I know you are interested in 
outdoor life and this book will be of great interest 
to you, and I would like to have your name for 
this club. Yours respectfully, S. B. I. 

He gets this reply: 

DEAR SAM: Here’s your dollar. The book’s 
all right. Please put me down for a year. I hope 
you will be successful in getting the full quota. 


J. W. 


S. B. I. writes that he has been very successful 
by using this letter. He has sent in a long list of 
subscribers. This letter does the work for him. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF CURE 


DEAR Sir: I have been reading the Outer’s 
Book for several months and am so well pleased 
with it that I think I can get subscriptions for you. 
I wish you would send me some information re- 
garding the Ten Club proposition and any other 
information that will be of assistance in obtaining 
subscriptions. Being a railroad man I meet many 
sportsmen especially at my western terminal. Of 
course, shooting is fine out there and naturally it 
is a community of sportsmen. If there is anything 
a sportsman likes better than hunting and fishing 
it is reading about them. One of these good fellows 
came to me the other day with distress on his face, 
holding up his right hand. One of his fingers was 
bent like a hook. He said he had been unable 
to straighten it out for a week and wanted to know 
what my diagnosis of the case was. I noticed 

was his trigger finger and remembering that the 

open season was only ten days away, I wasted no 
time in sympathy but told him to go home and get 
his kit in order and I thought the finger would “be 
all right in ten days. If you will send me some 
blanks and samples and your premium list I will 
start work at once. Yours truly, 


LL. W..D; H. 


Since this letter was received and L. W. D. H. 
was enrolled as an O. B. P., there has been something 
doing among the sportsmen whom he meets every 
day. It looks as if this new brother expects to get 
in the 33rd degree in record time. 


COLLEGE BOY A PLUGGER 


DEAR Sir: Iam much interested in your publi- 
cation, The Outer’s Book, and am getting my 
friends interested in it. I have had some inquiries 
about subscriptions so I wish for further informa- 
tion as I wish to do some work of this kind while 
I am in college. I wish you would write me full 
particulars and terms to agents. Yours sincerely, 


2. Dd. 


We have agents who are making from $5.00 to 
$7.00 per day. These men, of course, devote all 
their time to the work. We would like to add to 


the membership of the O. B. P. a long list of boys 
who are paying their way through school or college 
or university. Getting subscriptions for ‘the 
Outer’s Book is a pleasant and profitable work. 
College boys should find it a splendid means of 
earning money in vacation periods. We will give 
full instructions, how to work and will co-operate 
with all O. B. P.’s in every way possible. 


A 33d DEGREE PLUGGER 


There are as many degrees in the O. B. P. as in 
any fraternal order. There is the third degree 
man, just the ordinary every-day plugger who sends 
in a new subscriber occasionally. He is all right 
and a good fellow who does not have time to devote 
much work to the brotherhood. Then there is the 
thirty-third degree man who spends all his spare 
time for the good of the order. 


Ernest Nietzel, winner of first special prize 


in July and also winner of second prize in August, 





is a thirty-third degree O. B. P. He keeps a steady 
stream of new subscribers coming this way the 
year round. There is no month too hot and no 
month too cold for him. He reads the Outer’s 
Book, likes it and tells all his friends about it. 
There are a lot of people interested in the conser- 
vation of our forests who are not sportsmen, and 
Mr. Nietzel is getting subscribers from this class’ 
as well as from his sportsmen friends. Brother 
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THE RIFLE THAT’S MAKING 
HUNTING HISTORY IN AFRICA. 


Winchester .405 Caliber, 
Model 1895, the most 
Powerful Repeater 


[F you are a hunter, 
don’t fail to read Col. Roose- 


velt’s account of his African Expe- 


dition in Scribner’s Magazine, beginning 
with the October number. Then, if you want a rifle 
such as experience-taught big game hunters use, you'll 
surely buy a Winchester. Winchester Rifles are 
made for all kinds of hunting and Winchester 
Ammunition is made for all kinds of guns. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE RED W BRAND. 











Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Nietzel will in all probability be in the game for a 
prize this month so get busy O. B. P.’s and make 
him ‘go some’”’ if he wins out this time. 


A SISTER JOINS 


A letter like this gives the Chief Plugger a ““mighty 
fine feelin’,” as the colored people say: 

DEAR SiR: The magazine received. I like it 
and think I can get a number of new subscribers 
if your terms are right. I guess I am the only 
person near here who takes a sportsman’s maga- 
zine. Send on a few samples and I will see what 
I can do for you. Respectfully, 

MISS E. T. 


That sounds like business and we will all welcome 
Miss E. T. to the Brotherhood and ask her to be 
a sister to us all. There is no reason why there 
should not be many more women in the O. B. P. 
We can make it worth while for any woman who 
has an hour or more a day that she can devote to 
the work of the Order. The pay is liberal and 
the work light and pleasant. Speak to your 
lady friends and get them interested. 


SEND THEIR NAMES 


If any plugger has a scheme of his own, that is 
working well, fire it in. Why not? We are a 
fraternal bunch and should give all our Brother 
Pluggers the benefit of our experience. Here is 
something you can all do: Send in the names of 


“Cams 


‘on the horizon of the future. 
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your sportsmen friends who are not reading The 
Outer’s Book. We can help you to land them as 
subscribers by mailing them sample copies. The 
Chief Plugger is here to help you in any way he 
All you need to do is to write and ask for 
what you want. 


PLUGGER’S ENCOURAGEMENT 


The Chief Plugger is feeling very good, thank 
you. The reason therefore is contained in several 
hundred letters received during September similar 
in tone to this one. All this casts a bright glow 
There is room for 
thousands of workers and there is good pay for 
workers. 

DEAR Sir: I believe I can get you some new 
subscribers in this town as we have a good many 
fellows here that hunt and fish for love of the sport, 
alot oftruesportsmen. If you can send a few copies 
for samples and will let me know about your ten 
club plan and other particulars, I will try and get 
some for you. Yours very truly, 

E. 


Now, isn’t that enough to make the heart flutter 
for joy? And then when every mail brings five or 
ten such messages you can readily imagine that the 
Chief Plugger has no room in his heart for sorrow. 
Next month I am going to print some results ob- 
tained by these recruits to the O. B. P. 

New subscriptions are coming in at a rate never 
before equalled and the brotherhood is responsible 
for it. It is making a record to be proud of. 





NEWSY ODDS AND ENDS 


THE NEW MARLIN HANGER 


High art in advertising is always well exemplified 
in the wall hangers issued annually by the Marlin 
Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. Their new 
1909 wall hanger is the best from an artistic stand- 
point that they have ever issued, and one of the 
best things of this kind that has ever been repro- 
duced for general distribution. This new hanger 
is entitled “Quail Shooting in England,” and 
depicts most effectively the intensely enjoyable 
moment when the shooter, with gun at shoulder, 
and eye just finding the bird along the top of the 
barrel, is increasing the pressure of his trigger 
finger with the certainty of a clean, quick kill. 
While the hunter and the bevy of quail rising over 
the knoll, present the personal and general interest 
in such an effective manner that the painting would 
be a striking and most attractive one without 
further elaboration, the real center of interest is in 
the thoroughbred dogs, which, having located the 
game and come to a close, stiff, rigid point, are 
holding the point until they may be released by 
the shot. As the work is by Percival Rosseau, a 
sportsman artist of international fame, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the characteristic attitude, 


the tense strained muscles and the _ individual 
markings of the thoroughbred pointers are per- 
fectly portrayed. The grass, shrubs and general 
covering of the field have been worked out in ex- 
quisite detail, and the coloring of the late afternoon 
sky could not possibly be improved on. ‘The re- 
productions are in every way equal to the high 
priced original subject; the advertising does not 
interfere with the attractiveness of the painting; 
the hanger measures 17 by 20 inches—just right 
for a library or den. It will be sent without charge 
to sporting goods dealers, and secretaries of sports- 
men’s clubs for display in the club rooms. The 
great expense of reproduction, and the limited edi- 
tion prevent a general distribution, but a copy of 
this hanger will be sent to any of our readers who 
will write to The Marlin Firearms Co., enclosing 
six cents in postage stamps and mentioning Outer’s 
Book. 


A NEW SIGHT 
There has recently been placed upon the market 


a new peep sight especially designed for the Win- 
chester .22 caliber self-loading rifle. This sight 
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First aid to the host. | 
Fine at meal time A You can tell 


—all times..« “\ a Blatz 
: Bottle a 
block 


MILWAUKEE 


The one notable ) 


achievement in brewing. 

UIT SOLED) Comp aricalitertcyrtameys 
beer character, quality and 
healthfulness. fi Ore ta Bisee 


Include one or more cases in your supplies 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2400 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





HANSEN’S 
Annual Harvest Sale of Furs 


This annual event is eagerly awaited by those who have 
profited by this great opportunity in the past. 

For this sale Russian Lynx sets, large shawl collar extra, 
large animal rug muff lined with shirred Peau de Chien 
Silk, at this sale, $20.00. 

| Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded 
hr. if not satisfactory. 

Raw Furs Bought. Write for price list. 


HANSEN’S EMPIRE FUR FACTORY 


373-375-377 EAST WATER STREET MILWAU KEE 
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is manufactured by A. C. Van Horn, Groton, New 
York, who informs us that he intends to follow this 
in a few weeks with a model adapted to the .32-.35 
and .351 calibers of the automatics of that make. 
No drilling of the frame is required to mount the 
“V. & M.”, it being attached without extra fittings, 
the attachment screw being the regular take-down 
screw of the arm. The sight body being pivotally 
attached to the take-down screw, it in no way 
interferes with the taking down or putting together 
of the arm; neither is there any loss of alignment 
by the operation. Another feature of the “V. & 
M.” is the open top peep, which overcomes the 
difficulty of field limit noticeable in all crotch sights 
and in most peep sights; and combines the good 
features of both. This sight being attached just 
back of the frame is in correct position for the eye 
and leaves the grip free for the shooter’s hand. 
This sight can be attached and aligned by any rifle 
user, the only tool required being a small screw- 
driver. Full instructions for mounting and sight- 
ing are mailed with each sight. Write today for 
descriptive matter at the same time mentioning the 
Outer’s Book. 


HOSIERY FOR SPORTSMEN 


If you are to thoroughly enjoy your coming 
hunting trip, you should equip yourself with proper 
footwear. The Holeproof Hosiery Company, 361 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in this issue, manufacture a 
line of hosiery especially adapted for sportsmen’s 
wear. Holeproof hose for hunting are soft, perfect 
fitting, and warmer than wool. They wont rub 
and wrinkle under your heavy boots. 


The entire pleasure of an outing is spoiled if 
your feet become sore from wearing heavy, clumsy 
stockings, or hose, during a day’s tramp. Not- 
withstanding that the heels and toes are reinforced 
the reinforcement is not felt, since the yarn is pli- 
able, soft and light, and the knitting is done by 
the exclusive holeproof process. A guarantee 
against rips, tears and holes for a period of six 
months accompanies each shipment of six pairs. 
They can be had in any color and a number of 
different weights. If you once use Holeproof 
hosiery, you will never want any other make. 
Write to the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 361 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee, requesting that they 
mail you their free book “How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 


MADE TO ORDER CLOTHING 


The average man with red corpuscles in his 
blood is a lover of outdoor life and by nature a 
hunter. There are three things that appeal to 
him—his gun and tackle, his dog and the clothing 
he wears. The Banner Sporting Goods Company, 
90 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, are manufacturers of 
particular clothing for particular people. Long 
experience in the manufacture of hunting suits 
makes it possible for them to turn out a very fine 
line of goods. They do not carry any ready-made 
goods and make suits to order only. Their clothing 
costs no more than the ordinary kind, but they 
look better, fit better and the manufacturers claim 
that they are better. 
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This company also manufactures a large line of 
sportsmen’s specialties, such as holsters, shell 
bags, cartridge bags, gun cases, cartridge belts, 
rifle covers, sportsmen’s leggings, hunting caps, 
and a great many other specialties of special interest 
to sportsmen. Write today for their illustrated 
catalogue, which will be sent free for the asking. 


PICTURES FOR YOUR DEN 


In order to acquaint the readers of The Outer’s 
Book with their new Standard Library of Natural 
History, which has recently been published after 
years of labor and at enormous expense, the Uni- 
versity Society, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York, are 
giving away free of charge four beautiful art studies 
in colors, which would make a splendid addition 
to your den. These pictures are wonderful exam- 
ples of the art of color printing. They are repro- 
duced on heavy paper and can be framed at moder- 
ate cost, when they will be suitable for use in any 
room of your house. The subjects represented 
are of particular interest to every nature lover and 
every sportsman should take advantage of this 
most liberal offer. These same pictures, if bought 
in an art store, would cost you fifty cents each. 

The fact that they are being given away by the Uni- 
versity Society is in itself a guarantee that the pic- 
tures are of a different class than those usually 
given away by mail order houses. Fill out the 
coupon shown in their advertisement which appears 
in this issue, mail it to them today and you will 
receive the pictures free of any charge. 


MARBLE AXE AT NORTH POLE 


Dr. Frederick Cook, who discovered the North 
Pole had in his outfit a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. 
We have not, yet learned whether he chopped down 
the Pole or nailed the American flag to it, but in 
either case the work was done with a Marble Axe. 
Marble “Extra Quality” Specialties for Sportsmen 
always form part of the outfit of every explorer, 
prospector and big game hunter and are used by all 
people who go to the woods or lakes. 


A CLEVER GUN IMPROVEMENT 


A new device is being marketed which promises 
to make bird and. wing shooting a much more 
popular sport. It is a little metallic sight, known 
as the Leader Wingshooting Gun Sight; it can be 
attached to any gun and is so arranged that a man 
shooting at a duck or other bird in flight, aims and 
shoots directly at the bird and does not have to 
make allowance for the movement of the bird, the 
“lead” being taken care of automatically. This 
wing shooting gun sight will probably be especially 
welcomed by the amateur and inexpert huntsman 
as it is said to practically insure wing shot hits 
every time. The success of this invention will 
mean a great deal to the arms trade. It will not 
only increase the number of enthusiastic huntsmen 
but every man who enjoys bird hunting will devote 
more time to the sport and limit bags will be the 
rule. The Leader device is so simple that it is a 
wonder it was not figured out years ago. On an- 
other page will be found more complete details and 
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DEAD SHOT = SMOKELES 


STABILITY GUARANTEED. 
Of High Velocity, Hard Hitting. 


We will send you booklet on proper loads, if you wish, and will refer you to a dealer near you, who carries 
Dead Shot, if for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 




















THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 





Above: cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, selected because 
the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock; it operates in gs of a second, twice 
as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any other make. Remember we make dainty little 


20 gauge guns. Catalog FREE—18 grades, $17.75 net to $300 list. 





ITHACA GUN CO. Dept. No. 7 ITHACA, N. Y. 
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further information can be had by addressing the 
manufacturers, The Leader Co., 320 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SPORTSMEN’S MEDICINE CASE 


into the woods this fall you 
: are going for sport, but you 
é f should not lose sight of the 

g fact that you may get 
“under the weather,’? and 
a few days’ illness will not 
only spoil your own fun, 
but will disarrange the plans 
of the whole party. It is not practical to take a 
large chest of medicines along, but the Sportsman’s 
and Traveler’s Medicine Case shown in the illus- 
tration should be well worth including in your kit. 
It is made and sold by Dr. F. E. Daigneau, 100 
Oakland Ave., Austin, Minn., just fits the pocket 
and contains six selected remedies best calculated 
to meet the illness most common in the woods and 
sells for $2.50. There is a feeling of security when 
one goes prepared for emergencies and this medicine 
case should form a part of every sportsman’s outfit. 
Write for descriptive matter mentioning the Outer’s 
Book. 


; TS , 
SPORTSMA Nis 
TRAVELLERS 
MEDICINE CASE 





TAXIDERMY FOR SPORTSMEN 


The fall shooting season is now open in most 
places, and the hunters are securing some very 
fine trophies of both birds and animals. Some of 
the sportsmen make a practice of sending . their 
trophies to the Taxidermist to be mounted, while 
a great many others are doing their own taxidermy 
work. It is a fact that the hunter and trapper who 
mounts and preserves his own specimens prize them 
much more highly than those mounted by a pro- 
fessional taxidermist, in fact it doubles one’s interest 
in outdoor sports to be able to do your own taxi- 
dermy work. For the past ten years there has been 
a first class school teaching taxidermy by mail, and 
thousands of leading sportsmen all over the country 
have joined this school, and they are very enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the treatment they have had. 
In fact, many persons who are now mounting their 
own trophies claim that they do better work than 
they usually receive from professionals. All per- 
sons who have any desire to know this splendid 
art for themselves (and this ought to include every 
sportsman in the country), we recommend that they 
write to the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Read their advertisement in 
this issue, and if you have not seen their booklet 
send for it at once. It will interest you. 


THE ITHACA HANGER 


With its handsome new hanger, which is worthy 
of a place on the walls of any den, the Ithaca Gun 
Company is sending out some very interesting 
information concerning the cross fox, which is 
the subject of the illustration. The information 
is furnished by the celebrated naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. In connection with several other 


When you take that trip~ 
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North American Mammals, the Red Fox is subject 
to variations from the normal type of coloring. 
The grey squirrel of the northeast is sometimes 
black and known as the black squirrel, though not 
differing in any way, other than color, from the 
common variety. The Cinnamon bear is merely 
a color phase of the black bear, restricted, however 
to the western part of the animal’s range. One 
occasionally sees a black woodchuck or coon.. 

In the case of the red fox, there are two recognized 
color phases beside the normal red one. These are 
important because the fox is a “fur animal,” and 
the darker pelts are apt to be also much deeper 
and softer, and are vastly more valuable. 

The “cross fox” so called, commonly supposed 
to be a hybrid between the red fox and the silver 
black, is rarer than the former and much com- 
moner than the latter, and all three are one and 
the same species. 


In the far northern part of the range, Hudson 
Bay, Keewatin, Northern Manitoba, Alberta and in- 
terior Alaska, the cross fox is not very rare, and the sil- 
ver or black fox is common enough to repay strenuous 
hunting. Whereas the red fox is worth in the fur 
market from three to eight dollars, the cross fox will 
bring from fifteen to fifty, and the black or “silver” 
skins command as high as four hundred dollars, 
or even more for an exceptionally fine one. ‘These 
skins are an entirely pure black, very fine fur, and 
the black is “frosted” or salted by an occasionally 
white hair, and the tail is all solid, deep black with 
a large snow white tip. The cross fox, while much 
darker than the red, is more variable than the 
black, but it is generally black with a surface of 
straw color or tawny, black on the belly and face. 

The habits of all three are the same, except that 
from the vigorous hunting given the two dark 
forms, they are apt to become even more crafty 
and ingenious in ways of escaping than the pro- 
verbial fox. 


The truth of these three all being the same thing 
is forcefully established by the fact that in “fox 
farms,’’ where the animals are bred for the fur, 
red parents occasionally bring out a black or cross 
cub, and it is very difficult with a black pair to 
keep to the black color in the cubs, as sometimes 
a whole litter will prove to be red or mixed. Cross 
foxes paired produce Red, cross or black young, 
with the large majority of the common type. It is 
common, however, for a red pair to show a per- 
manent tendency to produce one or two of a litter 
cross or black, and this is a surer means of breeding 
the valuable skins than by pairing dark animals 
with the hope of having dark offsprings. 


GOOD SHOOTING AT NIAGARA 


The Smith Gun made a pretty clean sweep at the 
recent Niagara-on-the-Lake shoot. Here are the 
laurels it carried off: Frank D. Kelsey of East 
Aurora, N. Y., won the amateur average of 538 
out of 560. Harvey Dixon was second with 536 
out of 560. J. E. Jennings was third with 534 out 
of 560. J. W. Bell won the Mallory Cup with 48 
out of 50. J. E. Jennings won the Canadian ama- 
teur championship with his 534 out of 560. 
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BLAUVELT 


iam SWEATERS 


ARE THE BEST 
MONEY CAN BUY 


WHY? 


Pure Worsted 
Yarn (the long 
combings of the 
wool) used exclusive- 
ly, thus causing the 
garment to retain its 
shape as long as worn 














Knit by Experts in their line. 


Fits the Body snugly—a feature only high- 
grade operators can produce. 


The French Stitch we recommend as closer, 
more durable and elastic, although we make 
all stitches. 


| A Guarantee of perfect workmanship and best 
| quality is attached to each garment. 


Write for new catalogue in colors. Your dealer 
should carry our garments. Insist upon hav- 
ing Blauvelt trade-marked sweaters. 


| The Blauvelt Knitting Co., 10 Campbell St.,Newark,N.J. 











+ 4 rhe ne SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
é¢ © $ 99 | Honest Goods, Bottom ee) 
Lightning” |. NSS a= 
| POWELL& CLEMENT CO. 


410 Main St., Cincinnati. 















has struck 


AFRICA | VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send 
today 2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
0.4. SMITH, ROOM j)37—2040 KNOXVILLE AV,, PEORIA, ILL, 


So has | 
| GREENWOOD RANCH 
On Little Germain Lake, Eagle River, Wis. 


fe 99 
Sharpshooter || Boating, Fishing, Hunting on Lake and River. Rest and Health 


in Sunshine or Shade, in Cottage or Tent. 
Superior Accommodations, Rates on Application 


; ; : Col. A. F. Smith T. J. Minkle 
Use either in hunting | ‘% Rancher va Manager . 


large or small game. 








MADE BY OUTERS FOR OUTERS 





FOR RIFLES ONLY _ The Colclesser Tomahawks— Handy, Light and Effective 
<<" Kephart Sheath Knife, 5-in. blade, $2—4-in. $1.75 
_ Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six ‘ COLCLESSER BROS., Eldorado, Pa. 
Pictures illustrating “‘A Day’s Hunt.’”? Address : eee : en ee : - 
Dept. 2 
. TRY NEW FIELDS 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOUR3 DEER HUNTING fils'season 
POWDER CO: The Wisconsin and Northern Railroad under construction through the 


heart of the Wolf River Valley has its rails laid and in operation to a point 
= : where short drives will place the hunter on the best ground in the middle 
W imington, Del., UV. i A. west. Purchase your tickets via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway to 
Shawano. Wis. Close connections being made with trains on the Wis. & 
Nor. R. R. Apply in person, vpon arrival at Shawano, or write for full 





particulars regarding accommodations to 


Ba eRe | ALBERT TRATHEN, Ceneral Agent, Shawano, Wis. 
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ave Special Smokeless Steel barrels rifled 
deep on the Ballard system for greatest pos- 
sible accuracy and killing power. 


The simplicity, strength and perfect adjustment of operating 
parts insure quick, easy operation. 


cD The Marlin solid top is always a protection between 
F 7 your head-and the cartridge, and prevents powder and gases 
ree blowing back. The side ejector never throws a shell into your 
-face or eyes, never disturbs your aim, and allows instant repeat 
shots. The closed-in breech keeps out rain, snow and all foreign 
matter—keeps your ZZerfin clean and serviceable at all times. 


’ Every big game hunter should know these * 
special Zar/in teatures. Send for our lhe Matlin Firearms Co, 


- A36-page catalog. Free for 3 stamps. 29 Willow St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


. A good night companion. No hunter should be without one. Carried on the 
} head. Can betilted up or down. Throws a bright light whetever you look. Will 
not smoke, heat or blow, :and is equipped with Locomotive Reflector, Automatic 
Generator. Burns carbide. Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads 
the light, $5.00. Double lens, concentrates the light. $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Pamphlet. 


C. R. KRUSCHKE, Duluth, Minn. 





























Has Your Dog Fleas or Mange? 


ONECY. a non-poisonous disinfectant kills lice, fleas 
and vermin. Cures mange, sores and wounds for dogs, 
cats, horses, cattle and man. The great typkoid pre- 
ventative. Price 25¢c, 50c¢ and $1.00, prepaid. 


BUCKEYE CHEMICAL CO. Fredericksburg, Ohio 


Premium Catalog Free 


Every sportsman should send fora copy. It 
contains some of the most liberal] premium 
offers ever made. 


The Outer’s Book, Mii 
















Largest Manufacturers of Decoys 
in the World High-Grade Cedar Decoys 


a Specialty 


Our goods are used by all the leading clubs and sportsmen of 
the United States. Ask your dealer for them. Write for new 
illustrated catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 
456-464 Brooklyn Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 


















YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or p one as 4 gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
i S catalog. Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 







monthly payments, Your credit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. Asa ood 
THE OLD SR HIGIN iuae investment nothing is safer than Diamond. Is’ increamey in 
* 


AND REDIT HOURS value 10 to annually, Write touay for descriptive catalo 
BROS.& co. Dept [| 448 » 92 to 98 Btate St., Chicago, ILL | containing 1, illustrations, it is froe. Do it NOW. Sue, 
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The “Fox” is the 
Simplest Gun Built 


That is a provable fact. By actual count, the 
number of working parts in an A. H. Fox Gun 1s 
not above half those used in other guns. And because 
they are fewer they are built stronger. 













Rate deh 

That means, practically, zo possibility of breakage. | ey Na 
It means that a hunting trip is never spoiled by a ‘“‘Fox"’ é : M 
oN gun going wrong when there 1 HID 
~—~\ are miles between the gunner and “WiFd 

a repair Shop. | 


The ‘‘Fox” has coil main springs and top 
lever spring which never break or show weakness. 

The “Fox” cannot shoot loose, because its rotary, 
wedge-shape locking bolt takes up wear automatically—hard 
usage only seats the bolt more firmly. 

“Fox” barrels (genuine Krupp Fluid Steel in a// grades) are extra 






ea heavy at the point, where powder strain comes. ‘The “Fox” is built with 
¢ ax care for every detail—even the interior working parts are finely finished 
eS ee: and polished. It is the only gun with perfect balance and artistic pro- 

GSS od portion. It is the only gun acknowledged everywhere as 
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oe Hunting Suits Made to Order 


Perfection Clothing is not the ordinary, ready-made, sweat-shop 
kind, but high grade garments made to your order by skilled labor. 
It is an acknowledged fact that tailor-made clothing is superior to 
the ready-made kind. They fit, have some style to them, and in 
every way are more satisfactory. It costs no more to have the 
right thing and have it fit than a make-shift made to fit someone 
else. We use only the best materials, employ skilled labor, and 
pay close attention to all details. 

Our rain and water proof clothing has no equal. Let us make 
you up a suit. We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your money. 
While we make a specialty of made-to-order clothing, we also 
carry a very complete line of sporting goods. 

Here are a few suggestions for your fall equipment: 


Hunting Caps Leggings Cun Cases Rifle Covers Belts 
Shell Bags Shell Cases Cartridge Belts Holsters Dog Collars 


“Big Chief” and “Indian Maiden” suits for children. 

If you intend purchasing any sort of equipment for your fall 
hunting, you should correspond with us. Our prices are .ex- 
tremely reasonable, considering the quality of the goods. We 
have been manufacturing sporting goods for years and are in a 
position to give you the very best of service. Send for our cata- 
logue and price list. 


BANNER SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
90 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 











This rod will not ‘‘wobble,’’ bend or break at the joints. Any cleaner will fit it, As will be seen by the'accompanying sectional cuts, when 

its three sections are screwed home it is to all intents as solid asa one-piece rod, Along neatly-fitting steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its 

. solid brass section and imparts to the rod aspecial rigid- 

BRASS SECTIONS, STEEL JOINTS» SWIVEL TIP. eg — ity which the pévede, nd retievel ean side vtratr upon 

. —— pase rlaiaNo J it, backs up. It has two steel joints, steel swivel at its 

end and two detachable tips. Price, prepaid, $1.00. 

Marble’s Rifle Cleaner is made of brass gauze 

washers on a spring tempered torsional wire. It ‘‘fol- 

lows the twist,’’ cleans quickly and thoroughly and 

lasts a lifetime. Fits any rad. Price prepaid, 50 cents, 
State Caliber. 

Send for 46-page catalog of Specialties for Sportsmen. 








All Dealers or 


96-124 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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INDIAN Motecyces, 
STILL HOLD WORLD’S RECORDS | 
amet fe 


100 miles 81.49, 360 1-4 
miles 6 hrs. 
INDIANS 
lead the y 
world in / 
speed be- | 
cause they 

are years 
ahead in 
mechanical 
superiority. : 


Write For Catalog and Lists of Records 


| I ‘h ? 
Many new features this year, make INDIANS even more desirable. e Outer S OO 


WISCONSIN MOTOCYCLE CO.., Distributers | MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
800 EMERSON STREET MONROE, WISCONSIN 










Monthly Prizes 


Are offered to those sending us 


the largest clubs of new sub- 
scribers during the month. Send 
for our October Prize Offer which 
will be sent out October ist 
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THE UNVARYING 
EXCELLENCE OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


ITS AGE, RICH FLAVOR AND MELLOW- 
NESS ADD TO THE CHARM OF GENIAL 
HOSPITALITY WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET 









TOGETHER. 


IT 1S THE AMERICAN GEN- 


BE Nimeore RV! 
TLEMEN’S WHISKEY PAR EXCELLENCE ee ee 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


BOTTLED bY q BOTTLED SY " 
W.LANaHANe > Y LanaHANe 9” 
BALTIMORE > BALTIMORE)” 


. tr ——— | ee 

















THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the, finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 

‘"31N ONE’? oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid, Write for 
generous sample—free, “THREE IN ONE” OIL CO. 

109 New Street 





I worth of Guns, Rods, 
i Tackle, etc. 


i The Zoll-White 
Retriever 


} obviates all danger of 
Hlosing your outfit 
THINK OF IT? If you 
drop anything over- 
board the Retriever 

will send up alineand 

you pull ap the lost ar- 
ticle. Is your Rod worth saving? Is your Gun any good at all? The Retriever 
will insure you against loss at any time. 

Made to fit any Rod, Gun or Tackle Box. Neverin the way, always ready 
for use. Easily attached without marring finish. May be used repeatedly. 
Weighs only 24 0z. $1.50 size for water 40 ft. deep; $2.00 for 70ft. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Attachments for Rod or Gun and Tackle Box or Bag- 
gage and Fibre for reloading included. State kind of Rod or Gun you use. 


The ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER (0. Findlay, Ohio 











ere’s a Better Smoke 
Spilman Mixture—the recog- 
nized favorite of America’s dis- 
criminatingsmokers. Absolute 
purity and delicious, natural 
flavor of the world’s finest to- 
baccos have made it so. Try it. 


ulman ffialote 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


“WITHOUT A BITE OR A REGRET.”’ 
Special Offer.—If your dealer will not supply you send his name and 
a dollar bill (at our risk) and receive prepaid a 75c. can of Spilman Mixture, 
and a 50c. kid rubber-lined tobacco pouch Money back if not satisfied. 
134 oz. 40¢; 334 oz, 75¢; 16 1b. $1.65; 1 lb. $3.30 prepaid. 
Free booklet ‘‘How to Smoke a Pipe.’’ Write for it today. 
E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 176 Madison Street, Chicag: 
ET LD, 








BAIT CASTERS, ATTENTION! 


BIG ONES 
MADE OF SPECIALLY 

53 PREPARED RUBBER 
ABSOLWTELY PREVENTS ROD SLIPPING. 


SPORTSMANS SPECIALTY coy 
MILWAUKEE , WIS. 


+ SAVES 
i THe 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic end Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and Civil Service Departmerts. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 101, Springfield, Mass. 



















Prof. Genung 
Enatlish 
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If You Have A Bird Dog You Should Have 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, 
handling and the correcting of faults of the bird dog. Written especially for 
the novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following 
the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little common sense 
and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, 
does not retrieve, is hard mouthed, unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, 
is whispy, gun-shy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs at any age or breed can be taught to 
retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, devoid of long- 
: spun theories, based on practical 
experience throughout. The book 
OUTER’S BOOK: is guaranteed to contain the most 
practical information on the subject 


Enclosed find > Go for 
which send me prepaid copy of Ama- at any price. 
teur Trainer by Ed. F. Haberlein. : 
Paper Cover. ..... 0555s $1.00 
Cloth and Gold.......... $1.50 





Name 


Address__-____ — — OUTER’S BOOK 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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SMITH GUNS 


$9 
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HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


The fraction.of a second that makes the dif- 
ference between a hit and a miss on your 
second barrel is saved by the Hunter One- 
Trigger. There is no lost time, no 
lost effort, no uncertainty. 

You shoot straight and fast and 
hard with the Hunter One-Trigger. 
Itis the only one-trigger gun that 

never balks or doubles. 
_ Aciual tests prove 










Pa TRAOQE MAAK REG. U.S PAT. Of P& 
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SUE el Fishing Rods 
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The QUALITY steel rod. Guaranteed three years. 
They made an international reputation for steel fish- 
ing rods. Cheap steel rods may be finished to look 
somewhat like the ‘“BRISTOL,”’ but they do not have 
the material of tested quality, the workmanship of 
proven superiority, the hang of professional approval 
«r the tensile strength to endure the severest strain— 
all of which qualities have made “‘BRISTOL’’ Steel 
li hing Rods superior to all other kinds and brands. 
the market is flooded with cheap unreliable rods, 
which nothing but inexperience or misleading advice 
would ever trust in sporty fishing. Refuse inferior 





















By ‘ . ° ; ao 
i eee it in- yods which fail you at the most important time. Fi-h 
¥ fy RG PJ « that it in i 2 1 i 
‘ | BF (s ae > Hook Diseorger and catalogue mailed free if you send 
| Vee [—3 creases cs your dealer's name. 

* eax SS 5’ the effici- 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
23 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Lr? 


eS '’ ency of 
your second barrel 
fully 50 per cent. 





The Hunter 
One-Trigzer is 
attached on 
>~ 1] “1 
7 Oraes to a NW W 
Hammerless Smith Guns. ] 
Ask your dealer, or send 


direct tous for handsome 
catalog in colors, 


-_ 


2 THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
/| 74 Hubba.d St-eet Fulton, N. Y. 
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Waterproot Boots and Moccasins 


Made of genuine ‘* Tan Moose’? and to your measure. 
Makers of the original Gokey Moccasins. Also a 
fullline of Yachting, Tennis and Golf Shoes. 
Every pair guaranteed. 


Send for Catalog } 31— Waterproof 


WM. GOKEY SHOE C0. 






















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three. volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 118, Springfield, Mass. 


Highest Awar Adopted 
by governmentsof U.S.,Canadaand England. We supplied 


every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in lastl0 years. Hun- 
| dreds of testimonials from Gov. Officials, Naval Comman- 

ders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and others. The 
| | best ever published. 15 models to select from. 


Catalog free ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, 0. Write today 














FOUR-CYCLE MARINE ENGINES 


The Portage Engines are built of the best materials and by skilled workmen. 
We sell reverse gears, propellers, accessories, Also Launches and Row Boats 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
PORTAGE BOAT G ENGINE Co., Portage, Wis. 


We have an attractive proposition for agents 
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The “V & M” Peep Sight 


For the .22 Cal. Winchester Auto 


The “V & M” is attached just back of the frame, in cor- 
rect position for the eye and leaves the grip free for the 
shooter’s hand. No drilling of the frame required to mount 


this sight—no extra fittings. Does not interfere with the 
taking down or putting together of the arm. Easily and ac- 
curately adjusted, quickly elevated or lowered, perfectly rigid 
and detachable without loss of alignment. Another feature of 
the “V & M” is the open top peep which overcomes dif- 
ficulty of field limit, noticeable in crotch sights. 


eae A lirstne cEVE LOADING RIFLE Price by Registered Mail $2.00 A. C. VAN HORN, Groton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER SEI F-LOADING RIFLE 

















DELICATESSEN FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOCS 
Lunches, and prepared articles for fishing and — CGLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 
hunting parties. Hotel Supplies a Specialty. The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble 


Write AT ONCE for Catalogue. PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


A D O } F D Ee R N Ee Hi i: sista ae on Dog Bietnes 


A ‘ : Clay Glover, V. 
292 West Water St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 118 West 3ist Street NEW YORK CITY 


Phone long distance Grand 1152 











OUTDOOR SLEEPING 







Made comfortable and healthful by “Ever Ready Camp Out 

Beds.” Makes into neat pack, weighs only seven pounds and wil! 

——_ support 500 pounds. Comfortable to sleep on (no board sides), 
MAKES A NEAT and perfect protection from bad weather. Price, plain, 3.75; with 
LIGHT PACK netting and supports, $4.75; with netting and tent complete, $8.00 


Write for catalog, or order today. 


GREEN BAY COT CoO., Dept. 32, New London, Wis. 


These, as well as many other Guns, Rifles 
and Sportsmen’s Supplies are shown and 
quoted at attractive prices in our 130-page 


PALL GATAL OGUE 19098 


MAILED ON APPLICATION 


SCHOVERLING, DALY ©€&® GALES 
302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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You can’t miss your bird if your gun 
is equipped with a Leader Sight 


@ This little device is the greatest improvement in fire arms since the 
breech-loading gun was invented. With this ‘‘Sight’’ the veriest novice 
can make as good a showing as an expert hunter without it; the expert 
hunter cin reduce his misses toa minimum. With the Leader Sight you 





@ Do you know that a 
canvas back duck travels 


do not have to allow foi the flight of a bird; you aim directly at it and the | 8 f hil h 
line of shot is enough ahead to get the bird every time. Ina fraction of a eet while your shot 
second the sight can be changed to allow for the speed of the slowest or goes | 20 feet? 

fastest flying bird. : 

@ Can be adjusted to any gun; instantly attached or detached. Carried q The Leader Sight 


in neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. 


puts the shot ia the right place 
Price $3 Postpaid —where the duck is—not 


where he was. 


@ Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GUN STORES 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Leader Company :: 320 Market Street :: San Francisco, Cal. 




















Pneumatic Collapsible Canvas 
Mer scan Decoys and Acme Folding Can- 
== eva... vas Decoys are in reality the only 
sg = Collapsible Decoys made Life- 
™* like and Convenient. Circulars 
of each kind mailed on request. 


C+ NVAS DECOY CO., UNION CITY, TENN. 


Just What Sportsmen 
Are Looking For 


Olt’s Perfect 0, K. Adjustable 












Green Bay Hunting Boat 





A} “Hard Babber Duck Call. Patented These are the finest, safest and most complete 
equal, tone oe qaieksy edi ostee. to orate me ceo sper’ of ducks, hunting boats ever offered to sportsmen, Thev draw 
8, etc., t substitute. Price $1.00 each, prepaid. Li iscount ; ; ; : , 

$b destacs: Benet itdivcasienad,* > eapiariaa's sib ad very little water and come in four sizes. Every sports- 
Philip S. Olt, Dept. N Pekin. Ill man who does much duck shooting should have 
eee ee pelt te Ta stal, 3" | one. Our years of experience has enabled us to 











produce a boat which has never failed to give satisfac- 
» tion. Our beautiful illustrated catalog, showing the 
& Vi entire Kidney line will be mailed to anyone sending 

" af us 6 cents to cover postage. 
dam ReversibleMotors || DAN KIDNEY & SON, DePere,Wis. 


, The high-grade 
ae ee ~ motor at a rea- 
sonable price. 2 to 120 horse-power. 
Better learn the facts about ’em. 
Beautiful Catalogue Free. 





Termaat & Monahan Co. 
45 River Street Oshkosh, Wis. 
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CUTTER’S 


Sporting and Cruising Boots 





















are produced for the man who requires the “best’’ in 
footwear—the ‘‘outdoor’’ man—for the man whose shoes 
must be strong, comfortable and water proof—absolutely 
reliable under all conditions. 

Cut illustrates our Tan Chrome Sporting Boot 
which we make to measure in all heights from 8 to 18 
inches. Every pair Hand Made, which insures 
service and durability. 

Write today for catalogue and prices. It will pay 
you to know ‘‘Cutter’’ Shoes. 


A.A.CUTTERCO. 


feces 416-420 Eau Claire Street 
omianote EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


THE TFULLER 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Cor. Adams Avenue and Park Street 


Press Clipping 
Bureau 


To get AHEAD of your competitors and be FIRST 
to find out about and get NEW CUSTOMERS or 
about CONTRACTS to be let, and where MATE- 
RIAL is wanted. To gather the very LATEST in- 
formation on any subject of interest to you. To WIN 
your Debate or enrich your Essay, or Club paper. 
OUR drag net is WORLD WIDE. You get RE- 
SULTS quickly, cheaply. 


DO NOT WAIT A MINUTE 
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but write for information and send stamps for booklet 
showing how you can MAKE, MONEY and SAVE 
TIME by patronizing America’s greatest newspaper 
reading organization. 


: 
‘ 
Rig 
> ’ 





The Consolidated Press 
Clipping Co. 
612 North American Building 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


In the center of the Theatre, Shopping and Business District 
A la Carte Cafe. Grille Room. Service Unexcelled. Every Room with 
Bath. European Plan. Rates $1.50 Per Day and up. 
M.A. SHAW, Manager 























Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Hunting 





Wear “Holeproof on Your Trip 


Foot comfort is the chief asset on your hunting trip. Holeproof Hose insure it. 
Holeproof Hose for hunting are soft, perfect fitting and warm—warmer than wool. 
They won’t rub and wrinkle under your heavy boots. 

You will have little chance for enjoyment if you go lame from wearing heavy, clumsy 
stockings that come to holes during the day’s tramp. 


What the “Holeproof” Trademark Means on Your Hose 


It means hosiery that is soft and attractive—made from Egyptian cotton costing an average of 63c per 
pound. It means wear quality and comfort quality combined. This secret cost us 3l years of patient experiment. 

We reinforce heels and toes to 6-ply. Yet you do not feel these reinforcements because the yarn is so 
pliable, soft and light, and the knitting is done by the exclusive “ Holeproof” process, 

This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs of men’s, women’s and children’s hose: 

“Tf any or all of these hose come to rips, tears or holes, or need darning within six months from the day 
you buy them, we will replace them free.” 


floleprooftosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


: light weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, 
; licht blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Boys’ Holeproot Stockings—6 pairs, 33. Blackand 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5tol1. 
Misses’ UWoleproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, 

heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to944. Theseare the 
best children's hose made today. 




















Holeproof Sox—6 pairs. $1.50. Medium and light 
weight Black, black with white feet, light and dark 
tun, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a size 
and weight inal ox. Allone color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
Mercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs. $3. Finished like 



























silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and pi - - 
Ree. U. S. Pat. dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue. green, gun- ‘. § cami 
Office, 1906 metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Write for 





Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same Free Book— 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox,. 

HMoleproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Blick, tan, youn ae ” 
black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. our ree PPY 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

HMoleproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. Extra 






361 Fourth St. | 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. Miiwaukee, Wis: (13) 




































Follett’s Pneumatic Concentrator 


FOR HAND LOADED SHOT SHELLS 
Constructed of paper with metal 


base crimped to keep from contact imed to } i ly Rai 
. : . e 2 wate ’ : j - 
with gun. Can be used in any (inussa sag eg 


bore. Holds shot together for a Give it a fair trial and if not satisfied 
ie nine . : money will be refunded. Raino garments 
distance of 10 or 30 are erie fit nicely and wear better 
-arde . . than others 
y 

yards from gun, thus Mra anes not deteriorate when But 
increasing range, pene- | of ¢ommission. Is the only satisfac- 

: 3 : tory material for hunter, fisherman, 
tration and concentra- 7 
tion 50% upwards. 
Unequal for long range 


Plenty of materials are 


or any other person following out- 

door pursuits and no kit is complete 

without a suit. Raino camp 
sheets are real waterproof. 





. ea - shooting Write for free sample and 
7 ice catalogue. We pay express on 
AI . Box of 25 by ma'l, 20c, Per 100 75c allordersin U.S. Dealers also 
- Send for Circular supplied. 
Discount to Dealers | Halsted St. Chi 
D Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO Rime Vos, Oat Ss RAISIN O1; VOseEE® 




















he | 
FISHING 66.45% ine Northwest. * ie 
CANOEING puccenstal vatestas yes 
ivesy Spostemss CAMPING Sportsmen. 


needs our Cata- 


log. Sent FREE. SHOOTING 


i. ENNEDY BROS. ARMS CO. Saint Paul, Minn. 























‘The story of the HAENEL-MANNLICHER EFFECTIVE, SIMPLE 
in two words. To be effective, it must be accurate and reliable—the first consideration. Simplicity carries 
with it, freedom from trouble and repairs. In other words 


HAENEL-MANNLICHER SPORTING RIFLES 


are the lowest priced, high grade, high powered guns on the market. Prices vary with the finish—all are equally effective and 
reliable. Made in 7,8, 9 and 11 mm calibre. Write for descriptions of different models or ask your dealer. i" 
H. TAUSCHER, 320C Broadway, N. Y. Sole U. S. Agent also for Luger Automatic Pistols, 
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LEIPSIG LONDON ESTABLISHED 1831 PARIS BERLIN 


G. GAUDIG & BLUM 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


RAW FURS 


HIGHEST PRICES PROMPT RETURNS FAIR ASSORTMENTS 


ON REQUEST, ALL SHIPMENTS KEPT SEPARATE UNTIL REMITTANCE IS FOUND SATISFACTORY 
REFERENCES: MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND BANKS 


34 E. FWELFTH STREET NEW YORK 











We do exactly what we say—pay highest prices for WE SHAR E 


your furs, remit promptly, and at end of season you 


share in our profits. We pay express charges, 
charge no commissions and pay what we quote. PRO FITS 
Honest treatment guaranteed. New book explains 
co-operative plan and contains complete forecast 
of coming season, It's free—send for it to-day. 

CO-OPERATIVE RAW FUR COMPANY WITH YO U 
220 JeffersonAve. -+ - Detroit, Mich, —aiietiatiatastytttindiinads 





The man who knows uses this sight because: 
When not locked down a simple spring in the 
struck on front or back. 
It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 
The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevating sleeve from turning, and holds 
the dise stem rigid at any elevation. 
Interchangeable dis¢es allow change of aperture at will. 
point blank adjustment easy. 
This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering, state whether or not rifle has 
pistol grip stock, and give caliber and model. 
Ask your dealer first. Price only $3.00. , 
New and up-to-date Front Sights and other Gun PM | 
-, Implements described in 46-page free catalogue. SS 











hinge joint instantly brings it into proper position should it be 


The screw in bottom of stem makes 





ee | ' ’ 
Asano” Dise No, 2 (attached to stem). Dis: Ne. 1, 
; Mi AR B L E SA F ETY AX E Cc Oo * Both dises furnished with each Marbte Si; ht. 


96-124 Delta Ave. Cladstone, Mich. W ben Extra, Price Fach, 25 Cents. 


“The RAPID LOADER” 


Makes your double gun as fast as the Auto- 
matic. Don’t waste valuable time loading; 
our Loaders give you four shots in two seconds 
easily. Loads right, left or both barrels at once. Simple, 
reliable, inexpensive and satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading 
dealers at $1.00 or prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


RAPID LOADER CO., Pontiac, Mich. 
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Puxbak # 


’ H | 
Sportsman’s Glothing |. 


Every sport-loving man and woman shouldhave — * 
a Duxbak Suit. 1 kinds of outings are made 
more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 
fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 
always com fortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley Sa Process 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and is 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

en hunting, fishing, riding, tramping boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather. 
Trimly tailored, stand “‘all kinds” of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. Two colors only—light tan and 
olive green. Prices east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains: Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; Riding Trousers, $3.00 ; Hats, 
$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50; Leggins 
$1.50. Ladies: Plain Skirts, $5.00; Divide 

Skirts, $6.00; Bloomers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


The New 


) Kampit 


Outing Sult for Men and Women 






























Sheds Water 
e> | Like a 







% 





A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like ‘‘Duxbak”’ and lighter in weight, De- 
signed especially for golfing, camping and outing 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proof 
qualities of ‘‘Duxbak”’ are not essential. Very 
fine in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goods 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 


$1.25. 

Illustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-measurement blanks sent frec. 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 9 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


Custom Work a Specialty Oe ec 
FUR Send aw Skins to me, wil tan Grand Pacific Hote 
them and work them into Coats, AE NP ae Ete Pane: eT 
Robes, Collars Mittens or Jackets for Ladies and 7 RR CHICAGO = 
Gentlemen. You can Save Money and getSatisfaction The oldest and best. Always stop there when 


Louis Hallbach, Custom Furrier ee 
454 Milwaukee Street . Milwaukee, Wisconsin E.A.WHIPPLE, MANAGER 


























John Meunier Gun Co. 


272 WEST WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


O ut e Yr > S We are Agents for the Morris Canoes, 


A. H. Fox Hammerless Shot Guns—the 
best in the world. We also do Gun 


Supplies Repairing. Write For Catalogue 











= Fishing Tackle, Tents, Canoes, Camp 
Of Every Description Cots, Base Ball and Tennis Goods 





Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 








Rates: 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Allow 9 words to the line. Minimum space, 3 lines. 





Over 200,000 People Read The Outer’s Book Each Month 
eee ee eee Oe 


THE NEW GAME — RIFLE TRAP SHOOTING. 
TRAPS AND TARGETS zoe SALE. THE RIFLE 


TRAP CO., LINCOLN, NEB. 
Send $4.00 and I will send you a dozen 


DECOYS Chesapeake Folding Decoys guaranteed 


to be in first-class condition. Address Advertising Manager 
Outer’s Book, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DR. MEYER’S DETACHABLE SACK SUSPENSORY, 
A complete de re from the old style, comfortable, clean, 
efficient, two detachable sacks with each outfit. Free. illus- 
trated booklet. MEYERS MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 63 Park Pl., Watertown, N. Y. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, AND SLUGS — Ship by regis- 
tered mail or express to the old reliable house of H. Willard, 
Son & Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, pearl dealers; forty-four 
eel in the same place and the same business. All goods 

eld separate; full values paid. Responsibility, $100,000.00. 


BIRD DOGS Pointers and Setters, either sex 


Thoroughly field trained. Write 
for descriptions. Souvenir booklet of English Setter, Imp. 
Lingfield Bragg, free Setter puppies for sale. How to 
teach a dog tricks, 10 cents. Complete specifications and 
plans for up to date, single or double dog kennel, 25 cents 
er mac P. & S. KENNELS, Box 478-H, Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 


FOR SALE —A new 35 Cal. Remington Automatic Rifle. 
in perfect condition, equipped with steel bead front and Ly- 
man combination rear sight No. 1A locking base, 3 clips and 
a box of cartridges included. First check of $25.00 takes 
the outfit — Address GUN AND AMMUNITION EDITOR 
Outer’s Book, Milwaukee. 


Minnesota Field Dog Kennels, Waterville, Minn., offer 
this month some trained pointers and setters and plenty of 
pups in setters that will be ready for some work this fall. 

Prices low for quality, ten dollars up for females and twelve 
dollars up for males. ‘Some good young pointer bitches and 
a few dogs partly trained, both setters an pointers. Let me 
know your wants. AMOS BURHANS, Proprietor. 


FOR SALE—1 male, 2 female black Cocker Spaniel puppies; 
seven months old, Will sell cheap. LOUIS F. WANASEK, 
Burlington, Wis. 


ES OR a SE ee eae es Pe Ae ee Ee eee 
WORMS KILL DOGS AND PUPPIES.—They prepare 
the way for distemper as well. Burhans’ Worm Killer is 75 
cents, stpaid. For, dogs and pups. Prepared especially 
for each individual case. State breed and dog’s condition 
when ordering. AMOS BURHANS, Waterville, Minn. 


Burhans’ Worm Killer and Expeller will tone up your dog’s 
system. Reliable and efficient and used in the big kennels 
everywhere. 75 cents, post paid. AMOS BURHANS, 
Waterville, Minn. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—A limited number of choice 
Airedale pups, whelped May 9, now ready for sale. The 
gamest hunters and best outers’ companions. RINGS’ FARM, 


Neillsville, Wis. 
GOLD FISH Aquariums, etc., most charming house 

pets. Book on Gold Fish free. 
THE PIONEER AQUARIUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Fish Culture Lake, Racine, Wis. 

COMPACT FOLDING CAMERA, 5x8. (Roch. Opt. 
Co.), mahog. case, 2 very good lenses, plate and film holder. 
shutter, tripod, etc., almost new, will sell or exchange for 25-35 
or 30-30 Savage rifle. C. H. WEBER, Everett Bldg., Union 
Square, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Water color portraits of field-dogs, hounds, 
horses, etc., done from photographs. Color sketches size 9x12 
inches, from my own designs or to order. of wild-fowl, game- 
birds, animals and sporting scenes. Prices very reasonable. 
Apply RICHARD CLAPHAM, Davisville, Ontario, Can. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed Fox Hounds. Deer, Wolf, Rabbit 
and Coon Hounds trained. Write your wants. J. R. 
STEPHENS, Calico Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE, BIRDS AND ANIMALS—Live Elk, Deer, 
Buffalo, Antelope, Pheasants. Game birds and animals of 
every species for stocking game preserves, etc. Send for list 
0, stating what you want. HORNE’S ZOOLOGICAL 
ARENA, Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, Colorado. 

FOR SALE—At the Clarksfield Kennels. Trained Bird 
Dogs and Beagle Hounds. 30 years a breeder, trainer, and 
hunter. Prices reasonable. GEO. R. HILL, Wakeman, O. 








amen 














I have a splendid Moose Head 
with 40-inch spread, 9 prongs, 
For particulars write to F. J. 


MOOSE HEA 


that I will sell at a bargain. 
RINNERT, Virginia, Minn. 


BEAGLES FOR SALE — Broken stock and puppies, 

digreed, handsome, cheap. GEORGE TRUESDELL, 
Shipshewana, Ind. 

THE SURE DEATH TRAP — Catches animals by the 
neck instead of the foot killing them without injury to pelt. 
A humane feature that is certainly commendable, besides it 
saves every fur to the trapper. Price $6.00 per dozen. Sample 
postpaid, 50 cents. Three cents brings you our illustrated 
Trapper’s Guide, it explains everything. DAVENPORT 
TRAP COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. Dept. ““M”, 

FOR SALE — One Greener, 12 gauge, hammerless, 30- 
inch barrels, 7 pounds, 14-inch stock, 2} drop, Silver’s pad, 
both barrels choked. One Lefever, 12 gauge, hammerless, 
8 pounds, two sets barrels, 32 and 28 inches, one set choked, 
the other brush, 14-inch stock, 2? drop, Silver’s pad. Fifty 
dollars each. Address F. care Outer’s Book. 

FUR GARMEN'’s — Let us repair or make over your fur 
garments for you. Our work is the very best, and our prices 
reasonable. We will take your furs and make them into a 
fine coat. Special attention paid to mounting of rugs. Write 
for particulars. A. F. DAVIS. Furrier. Berlin, Wisconsin. 

A snap 80 acres in Taylor County, Wis. 20 acres cleared, 
balance cut over; 5 room house, new barn 30x56, horse barn 
18x24, all stone foundation, 14 head stock, 1 team, 21 sheep, 
1 cream separator, all crops, all machinery, and tools. Hunting 
good; must sell for old age, price $2200, for all. Write 
OSCAR NYSTRUM, Medford. Wis. 

FOR SALE — Five elegant new 12 gauge shot guns made 
to order by Boss & Co.., Richards, Scott, Daly; beautifully 
carved and engraved. Whitworth barrels, and costing from 
$400 to $600. Price nearly half. LEONARD CARLETON, 
Rockford, Il. 

FOR SALE—One 12 gauge Parker shot gun, $80.00 
grade, used only one day, guaranteed perfect. First check 
or $48.00 takes it. For particulars address: H. A. CODY, 
Ripon, Wis. 

FOR SALE — 20-foot Red Wing Launch. 3h. p. motor, 
17-inch 3-blade propeller. Used two seasons; in good repair. 
Address F. W. JENKINS, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

FOR SALE — Fancy Marlin Repeating Shotgun, grade 
“C,” lists at $40.80; 12 gauge, 30-inch. Good as new in every 
respect. Will sell for $25.00. W. F. HORN, Chippewa 


Falls Wisconsin. 
BRO THER accidently have discovered root that 
acai will cure both tobacco habit and in- 
digestion. Gladly send particulars. L. STOKES, Mohawk, 
Florida. 

FOR SALE — Five 24 months old 
Hound puppies for sale. 














thoroughbred Fox 
They are heavy breed with long 
ears. Beautifully marked. Four male and one female. 
Parents are fine hunting dozs. Price $8.00 and $10.00 a piece. 
Write for photograph. EDMUND GOES. Station E, Mil- 
waukee Wis. 

FOR SALE — 40 English Beagle Hound 
registered stock; good all day hunters. 
bitch, 3-year old. A dandy on rabbits. 
Manistique, Mich. 

WILD RICE and wild Celery Seed for sale. Descriptive 
price list freee CALDWELL & CO., Duluth, Minn., Sacra- 
mento, Calif, 

FOR SALE — Fox, Coon. Wolf and Rabbit 
Dogs that are broke to gun and field’ and guaranteed. 
for reply. H. C. LYTH, Fredericksburg, O. 

FOR SALE — Black and Red Cocker Spaniel puppies- 
All ages. Some trained. Write to HIGHLAND KENNELS 
Abbotsford, Wis. 

FREE CATALOGUE — Bennett’s Catalog of Men’s and 
Women’s Sporting Boots, Hunting Clothing, Corduroy Cloth- 
ing, Rubber Goods, etc., takes the lead in low prices for good 
goods. Send for it and save money, it’s free. H. L. BEN- 
NETT, Scioto Mills, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Coon Hounds, Fox Hounds. Rabbit Hounds, 
Still-Trailing Coon and Squirrel Dogs. Trained right, kennels 
in oe and Arkansas. Address D. HOPKINS, Good- 
well, a. 


FER RETS~! have for sale. fine broken stock—male 
$2.50, female $3.00, by the pair $5.00. 
Address H. L. SANGER, Constantine, Mich. 


pups, out of 
One black and tan 
JOHN SCHUSTER, 





Hounds. 
Stamp 








—_— 
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RECREATION 





For OCTOBER 


SPECIAL HUNTING NUMBER 





Including All the 1909 Game Laws 


The most attractive cover design, the finest illustrations and the best 


articles and stories yet published in this magazine. ‘The finest number of an 
outdoor periodical ever published in America. 


The most remarkable photographs of flying ducks you ever saw. Flying 
aeroplanes, and flying football players, too. 


Some of the contributors will be: 


EMERSON HOUGH (Sport in the Sunken Lands) 
WALTER CAMP (Football) 

W. M. NEWSAM (Photographing Flying Ducks) 
GLEN H. CURTISS, (Aviation) 

CHARLES B. COOKE (Field Trials) 

J. D. FIGGINS (The New Olympic National Park) 
T. S. VAN DYKE (The Bob White Quail) 

WM. C. COLEMAN (Moose) 

W. P. STEPHENS, (The Sailing Dinghy) 

C. EMERSON BROWNE (Caribou) 

WILL FRAKES (Mountain Sheep) 


No sportsman should miss reading this big, beautiful special hunting 
number. ‘The pictures alone will be worth many times the price. You will 
admit the cover design is the best duck hunting picture you have ever seen. 


You will want all your friends to see it. 


It will be on sale September 28th. If you buy your magazines 
from your newsdealer, order it of him at once and insure getting it promptly. 
If you have no regular place where you buy your magazines, send 25 cents 


direct to us and get October RECREATION by return mail. 


Address Circulation Department 


RECRE ATION 3 Recreation Building, New York City 
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mwRiET SE 
OUTER’S 
PREMIUM 


It contains the most 
liberal subscription 
offers ever made by 
an Outdoor Magazine 








Wo ak tt Eee ee 


Ot FE Ree 
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FOR THE | 
BOOKS 
CATALOG 


Our ““Ten Club” Plan 
makes it doubly 
easy to get new 
subscriptions 








ex A Re Po 32S 


SUBSCRIPTION 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Klondike Kamp Kooker 


This is a camp cooker designed to meet every need, by a man 
who knows every need. It is the result of his years of experience 
in camp and on Alaskan trails, combined with exceptional mechan- 
ical resourcefulness and ingenuity. 





The Klondike cooker- is a com- 
pact, easy-to-carry outfit, weighing com- 
plete only 434 lbs., achieves a complete- 
ness, convenience and usefulness equal to 
a kitchen range, materially lightening the 
work of camp and trail, providing for all 
kinds of baking and cooking. 





STOVE AND GRUB BOX 


It is made of 22 gage smooth steel. 
Its cylindrical shape at once provides for 
economy of heat, and gives extra strength. 
It easily receives 28 inch wood, twice 
the length received by all other stoves, 
which, with a removable spark guard in- 
side the door, makes possible an all-night 
fire with safety and without replenishing. 





Oven takes a 10 x 

STOVE AND OVEN 14 pan—gets an even 

distribution of heat— is 

a quick even baker. Pipes, legs, dustproof grub box, holding 

cooking outfit for four people — everything packs inside the 
stove, making one easy-to-handle and accessible unite. 


No cooker in any way equals the Klondike—it will 
stand the hardest usage, gives the best service. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 





STOVE PACKED 


BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. CO. 


RIPON, WISCONSIN 
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Wonderful Offer to Outer’s Book Readers 


THESE FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


To every reader of this magazine who loves nature and 
animals ayd outdoor life we will send, without charge, the 
four beautiful pictures shown in the Accompanying illus- 
tration, which retail at fifty cents each. — 

These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color printing. The» are reproduced on heavy plate paper | a 
without lettering, and ean be framed at moderate cost or pe 7 a, 
used just as they are ia any room.of the house. The sub- | 





, 





jects represented amjsuch as w appeal to nature-lovers / 
generally; they will add much to the beauty of your home. f j 


Exact size of pictures, 10$x74 inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our 
new “Standard Library of Natural History,” which has 
recently been published, after years of labor and at an bee 
enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in ex- Py nt ee thete Ee 
istence illustrated from actual photographs, of which it 
contains over 2,000, besides many full-page -plates showing birds and animals in their 
natural colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal and man—is described and 
pictured in this Library. In many cases special expeditions armed with cameras and dry 
plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs from which these illus- 
trations were made. The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most inter- 
esting and instructive stories of animal life, told by famous naturalists and -explorers. 
Over 2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and England. 

Absolutely No Obligation 


Your application for these pictures imposes no 





WRITE YOUR NAME HERE obligation to purchase anything. On receipt of 
pees wend Tie, postpaid the'foas pictures: 79% Ofer), 9 the accompanying coupon we will forward the pic- 
gether with a description of the ‘‘Standard Library of Natural pare c 
History.’ It is understood that the sending 6f this coupon tures, together with description of the books, by mail 
does not in any way bind me to buy anything. postpaid. You will not be bothered by agents or 
xf canvassers; this Society transacts all its business by 
Ware's 8 Cane aN ASN NMC ets VEEL RRS * NA OS? EG correspondence. Mail the accompanying coupon 
Address promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 


Coupon need not be sent if name of magazine is 
mentioned. 


0.B. 10-9. 44-60 E. 23d St., New York THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
; 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Mail to THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 













Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Bluff. 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 
oajm Well. Here is_the secret 

alld of his success. He learned 
LGR - the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
Teach 
You to 
















and Game Heads,—to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mailin Your Home. We'teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. 


every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
Every Sportsman, fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard Methods. We Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 
Book Fully Explains Our School and How to Learn the great artof Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today forthe FREE BOOK, 


You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 

BIG PROFITS mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 
dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investigate this 

New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as ‘a side line, or going into the 
business for a life's work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand is Great, Read what a few students say: 
‘Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair, That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 


*'T have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from_my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’’—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore, 


“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling my specimens, and doing work fos 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.’’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Remember that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 
be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have beenin the 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. ELwoop, President 


G t T id B k FREE ) : : LURE RCE EREEC RRR RE REECE REESE ER ER SCRE R ee 
rea axl ermy 00 — THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 

We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy, It tells all about the art, 75 F Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
explains how we can teach you the business, right in your own home during Please send me free and without any obligations, your 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FREE. Send the COUPON TODAY FREE BOOK, “‘How to Learn Taxidermy," also copy 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 

| M ACE E, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
students. 


| BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY: 
| right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY; 
| 75 F Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska, 


Name 


Address 





